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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS inzspzx 


PREPARATION AND INSPIRATION 


Drawings in the Fogg Museum, published by the Oxford 

University Press on this side, and the equally magnificent 
European Master Drawings in the United States, by Dr. Hans 
Tietze. Also there are the catalogues of many exhibitions of 
drawings which hold the walls of the galleries in London at the 
moment: Joseph Crawhall’s rare sketches at Spink’s; Sickert’s 
at the Redfern; a roomful from the Hugh Blaker Collection at 
the Leicester; a select number of Modigliani’s at Gimpel Fils ; 
French drawings at Roland, Browse & Delbanco’s ; an intriguing 
set of Tiepolo’s at Wildenstein’s; and some varied works in a 
charming exhibition at the Da Vinci Gallery. Drawings, indeed, 
seem ‘“‘in the air’; but 
happily drawings seldom 
are in the air in that other 
sense of being purposeless 
and inconsequent. They 
are at their best when they 
are a preparation for some 
work in progress: they 
curiously achieve their 
end when they are in- 
tended only as a means 
to an end. 

Carried out deliber- 
ately as an end in them- 
selves, they tend too often 
to become self-conscious 
and a little overdressed 
in their fine frames and 
carefully - lined mounts. 
Really to enjoy drawings 
one seems to want them 
in one’s hands, for they 
are so intimate. This 
stricture, may I say, does 
not apply to water-colours 
when with academic pre- 
cision the term “‘drawings’’ 
is applied to them. I am 
one of those who believe 
that the water-colour, in 
England, at least, has 
grown up and should have 
its own latchkey to the 
house of art. 

With the drawing 
which is just a drawing 
there is a charming in- 
formality. It shows the 
artist, as it were, in his 
shirt-sleeves. It catches 
him thinking aloud; and 
to those who love art for 
its own sake, and not as 
a form of household fur- 
niture or something rather 
grand and_ impressive, 
there is always a fascina- 
tion about this intrusion into the studio to watch the artist at work. 

One should admit that there is a risk. I confess that when 
I saw the large collection of Joseph Crawhall’s drawings now 
showing at Spink’s I felt just faintly apologetic to the artist’s 
shade. Says the catalogue : 

“‘Crawhall to the end of his life remained inflexibly harsh 
in self-criticism. He formed the habit of destroying all that 
he considered unworthy, and throughout his life condemned 
a large proportion of his drawings, allowing the world to 
inherit only those which seemed to him to be of lasting value.” 

Unquestioningly we enjoy these swift impressions of birds and 
animals and figures caught in the strong chiaroscuro of the North 
African sun and often put down with the unerring assurance of a 
Japanese artist. Collectors and museums will most certainly 
want them for their rarity value as well as for their intrinsic 
charm and beauty. One only wonders just a little whether 
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these drawings—the contents of three sketchbooks filled by 
Crawhall while he was in Paris and North Africa when he was in 
his late twenties—would have passed his own exacting test. 
This is a purely speculative issue, with a kind of moral-cum- 
aesthetic twist. If an artist attains the standing which Joseph 
Crawhall has, quite certainly we will prize everything he did— 
including those which he himself might ‘‘consider unworthy.” 
Art is haunted by the ghost of Madame Cezanne gathering her 
husband’s failures from the hedgerows where he had hurled 
them in disgust. The fact that they command four-figure prices 
in the sale-room belongs rather to the category of Madame’s 
uncritical parsimony than to that of the artist’s perspicacity. 
This situation, how- 
ever, does arise post- 
humously with almost 
every artist and every 
drawing ; ahd with draw- 
ings even more than with 
finished works. Craw- 
hall’s strict self-censorship 
may be an extreme in- 
stance, and it is arguable 
that the artist may not 
be the final judge of his 
own works. What of 
Sickert with his almost 
endless drawings and 
studies ? Some obviously 
are finished works, brought 
into existence for their 
own sakes. Other, equally 
obviously, were done as 
workshop means to an 
end: the jotting down of 
some momentary idea, or 
the experiment for a com- 
position, or a study of 
some detail for a work in 
hand. Many Sickert 
drawings are squared-up 
for this purpose yet re- 
main delightful things in 
themselves. With Sickert 
we need have no qualms. 
During his lifetime his 
drawings were an accepted 
part of his oeuvres—and 
were accepted by him as 
such, or at least the pro- 
ceeds from sales were. 
How good they often are ; 


INTERIOR OF A ’BUS and how typical! It is 
By W. M. EGLEYy 


From the Exhibition of the Hugh Blaker Collection at the 
Leicester Galleries 


PersPeEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month 


the mark of a master that 
almost any tiny touch 
upon the paper is recog- 
nisably his and is of the 
same quality as his im- 
portant paintings. So 
with Sickert his dubiously 
moral ladies on the iron bedsteads of Camden Town, his crowds 
in the galleries of Music Halls, his street scenes at Dieppe or 
formal architecture at Bath: under the magic of his hand everything 
is alive and tremendously real with no need to do strangely arty 
things in accordance with some technique or far-fetched theory. 

The intimate pleasure of watching a single artist at work is 
best enjoyed when we are able to consider a whole exhibition 
of drawings from one hand as at the Crawhall Exhibition or that 
of Sickert ; but the same enjoyment rather more widely dispersed 
comes from a mixed exhibition, especially when that exhibition 
represents the personal taste of one discriminating collector. 
The show at the Leicester Gallery of further drawings and paint- 
ings from the collection of that connoisseur, Hugh Blaker, is a 
very satisfying one indeed; and the first room is given over to 
about fifty drawings and water-colours. Hugh Blaker threw a 
wide net, but he was almost unerring in his eye for the right fish. 
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His concern was largely with the people of his own day, and as 
one looks at the names of the artists in this catalogue it becomes 
a triumph for his discrimination. He hailed Cezanne and 
Modigliani long before these were names to conjure with; 
supported the Camden Town Group in its struggling days, and 
so obtained some fine works by Gilman and Ginner, Robert 
Bevan and Sickert himself; liked the then lesser known English 
Impressionists, the Glasgow School men such as Peploe, and all 
manner of individual painters whom, even in these days of 
labels, we do not define. So at the Leicester Gallery among the 
paintings one finds a Millais (a singularly bad one, painted when 
that artist was but seventeen, I would add in this discreet 
parenthesis) cheek by jowl with a good Sickert, and a delightful 
picture in the Pre-Raphaelite manner by W. M. Egley, ‘Interior 
of a ’Bus,’”’ which Blaker has bequeathed to the Tate Gallery. 
I feel that this tiny picture—it is only about 12 inches square— 
painted in 1859, should put us on the track of a Victorian artist 
whose name has been forgotten and whose fame never arrived. 
Perhaps this year of the Pre-Raphaelite Centenary may enlighten 
our ignorance if this picture is typical of his manner. At least 
it is a testimony to the discernment of Hugh Blaker and to the 
influence of the ‘‘P.R.B.” in those exciting ‘fifties when its soul 
went marching on through English painting. 

The publicity thunder of this Exhibition at the Leicester will 
probably be stolen by the showing of the ‘‘Isleworth Mona Lisa,” 
catalogued as a studio work but thought by some to be actually 
a version of the wife of Francesco del Giocondo painted by 
Leonardo himself. I would not dare to wade into these deep 
waters of critical scholarship. A drawing of Mona Lisa by 
Raphael shown alongside the picture reveals a similar arrangement 
to the picture, with the portrait flanked by two columns. This 
gives a key to identity rather than to the painter. The hands 
are in the same position as those of the Louvre masterpiece, but 
the face looks to me more girlish and unsophisticated. On the 
strength of the Raphael drawing it may be rather more like the 
sitter, but this interests us less than whether on other grounds 
it is comparable to the accepted portrait by Leonardo. I should 
have said it is less subtle, that the background gives no hint of 
Leonardo’s hand, and therefore would be inclined to accept the 
catalogue description. All this, however, is superficial evidence 
such as one gets from the few minutes during which one stands 
before a picture in an exhibition. It remains an interesting piece 
of work even though one does not subscribe to the theory of 
derivation claimed by its Leonardist champions. 

We have stepped aside, however, from the study of the collec- 
tion of drawings which led us to consider this exhibition. There 
are among them a number of particularly fine Millet studies, the 
best of them being ‘‘La Couseuse,” that exquisite study of lighting 
conveyed by typical Millet treatment. I noticed also ‘Three 
Nudes” and “Study of a Woman” by Gottlieb which were 
delightful. As with so many of the best drawings these works 
took one straight to the heart of the artist’s method. They 
reveal, too, how much goes to the ultimate creation of a picture, 
or at least how much used to go to the making of one in days 
when every artist reckoned to be a first-rate craftsman. 

It may be that contemporary art has that kind of genius 
which disguises the effort of creation, that aesthetic wisdom 
which springs straight from the brow of Zeus. I confess that 
I would often wish to see what preliminary studies or preparation 
have gone to the making of some modern work. It was gratifying 
in this respect to see at Gimpel Fils the drawings of Modigliani. 
Personally I am not usually a Modigliani fan, and it is intriguing 
to learn that such a connoisseur as Hugh Blaker was one of the 
first to recognise the Italian modernist and bought four of his 
paintings when first they were brought here, including the 
‘Peasant Boy,”’ which was presented to the Tate by Miss Blaker 
after her brother’s death. To me Modigliani is rather a one- 
stringed fiddle, though a pleasant simple tune can be conjured 
from it. At Gimpel Fils the drawings show that this simplicity 
was a deliberately sought quality. The rhythm of line which 
gives them their quality and claim is obviously feeling out for 
that characteristic in the larger paintings. I think that the small 
scale of the drawings helps. The large-scale paintings are, to 
me, always empty. You should not play the Kreutzer Sonata on a 
one-stringed fiddle, nor “‘Here we go round the Mulberry Bush” 
on a full orchestra. So, although I find Modigliani’s drawings 
satisfying, the life-sized paintings remain drawings and will not 
stand such inflation. 

I found myself meditating about this question of preparation 
and preliminary work when I went round the much-talked-of 
exhibition “‘Forty Years of Modern Art’ at the recently opened 


Academy Cinema Hall. This was organised as a first blast by 
the new venture, The Institute of Contemporary Arts, a body 
which is asking for £50,000 to create in London a centre com- 
parable to the Museum of Modern Art in New York. where 
painting, sculpture, music, films, theatre, ballet, poetry, etc., 
could meet and demonstrate themselves co-operatively. Myself 
when young was often associated with enthusiastic committees 
and bodies which asked for £50,000 for some such purpose ; 
and although—as in the instance of that man whose extravagant 
wife was always asking for half-crowns—the modest sum was 
never forthcoming, I am glad to see that, as Browning says: 
“No sooner the old hope falls to the ground 
Than a new one straight to the self-same mark” 
is fitted to the bow of optimistic youth. I fear that the supply 
of eccentric millionaires is less than it was when I was young ; 
but meantime the I.C.A. has staged an exhibition of wild and 
not-so-wild modernism showing many examples which by now 
are almost classic. 

Much of it was interesting, some of it exciting, more of it, 
I should say, sheer stuff and nonsense. I find myself increasingly 
looking for the underlying craftsmanship in such work. Not 
that we want our modernists to emulate the artists of the past, 
but we want to have the feeling that they have earned the right 
to express themselves thus and thus. One is not worried, for 
instance, that Salvator Dali paints a tree which impales a motor 
car in a small picture called ‘“‘Mystic Vision of the Town of 
Delft.” This is not Delft as Vermeer painted it, but “‘Mystic 
Vision” and fossilised trees and automobiles may easily get 
involved in such. That fence over, one recognised that Dali 
had put draughtsmanship and qualities of painting into the work. 
I’m sure that somewhere there is a sketchbook of drawings full 
of Fords and fossils, studies of Delft and desolation. That is 
as it should be. The trouble with so much modern work is 
that it is all inspiration. 

The result is often superficial charm, that knock-you-down 
rush of gay colour, but a I had this feeling at Leger’s 
Gallery where Archibald Zeigler has been showing views of 
Venice and other paintings. The colour had to carry the whole 
burden. One caught the feeling of a certain gaiety of spirit in 
which Mr. Zeigler splashed the paint on his canvases, the intoxi- 

cation of that lovely city. I may suffer from having been brought 

up on Ruskin, and be prejudiced by memories of sitting for hours 
under the shadow of “Salute” or in some narrow fondamenta 
concentrating with the passion of a saint or a Pre-Raphaelite 
upon my sketchbook. Hence my astonishment at Mr. Zeigler’s 
capacity for dashing at the whole of Venice and sloshing it in 
with a blaze of blues and reds and greens in half the time it 
took me (or Ruskin) to draw the detail of one window of one 
palace. But then I am not an artist, and would not wish my 
readers to think I am comparing my amateur practice with the 
ambitions and speed of Mr. Zeigler (or Turner). Nevertheless, 
one cannot help thinking that, as with so much contemporary 
work, it would be very gratifying to see a sketchbook full of 
studies of aspects, effects of light (if Impressionism is the basis), 
notes of details which thus could become so much a part of the 
artist’s sub-conscious that when he came to put them down on 
the eventual canvas there remained a conviction of deep underlying 
scholarship. Otherwise there is always the danger of being led 
astray by the superficial. 

The matter goes strangely beyond this into the realm of 
feeling, for if any artist approaches nature without humility there 
comes into his painting a perilous arrogance. An artist has to 
be a master indeed to carry that off and not give to his work an 
air of braggadocio. This question of the approach has nothing to 
do with the theory of painting an artist adopts or the ultimate 
manner in which he paints. Artists as different as Leonard 
Appelbee who is showing at the Leicester, or Willy Mucha at 
his best (he has an exhibition at the Redfern), although the one 
dissects his forms slightly and the other often so thoroughly that 
he gets absolutely away from natural appearances, nevertheless 
both convey the idea that they have put foundation work and 
study into the final results. A painting such as Mucha’s “La 
Port de Peche” is not achieved with the “eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling.” One would dare to intrude into his studio and find 
him in his shirt-sleeves. One would be interested to see the 
drawings which very surely were the prelude to this picture. 

Time and space—those masters of our lives—forbid my 
dealing with the important Paul Nash Exhibition at the Tate, 
which opened when the bulk of these notes were in the press. 
I have now glimpsed it, greatly enjoyed it, urge my readers not to 
miss it, and hope to return to the subject. 
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INDIAN ART—ARCHITECTURE 
BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


EOGRAPHICALLY, the Indian sub-continent may be 

thought of as consisting of two natural regions with a 

dividing line running roughly from the Gulf of Cambay 
to the Himalayas beyond Bareilly. This line approximately marks 
the western limit of the summer monsoon rains and differentiates 
between the areas in which wheat and rice are respectively the 
staple cereal crops. North-west of this line is a region forming 
part of a geographical entity including Iran and Afghanistan as 
well as Arabia. In the history of India, this region was one of 
assimilation, where new peoples and ideas from the west invaded 
and mixed with the existing population in constant succession, as 
Stuart Piggott has pointed out.’ Eastwards of the Rajputana 
Desert and the Aravalli Range is “Indian India,” an area of 
comparative isolation, in which new ideas have penetrated only 
slowly and incompletely, and in which cultures have developed 
and decayed with little effect. 

The land mass that is called India is endowed by nature with 
various geographical and geological features 
that have largely determined the course and 
character of her history and development. The 
Himalayas in the north, the Hindu Kush to 
the north-west, the oceans on the east and 
west have profoundly influenced the mind and 
heart of the people whose love of the land has 
given birth to a singular religious culture. 
This love is a kind of sacrament, a worship, 
which no words can properly define. It has 
grown from within, not as a patriotic impulse 
as the West understands the term, but as an 
abiding spiritual consciousness arising from 
a mystic perception of the fundamental unity 
of all creation. The wonder and adoration 
the people feel for the snow-swathed summits 
of the Himalayas, the menacing hills of the 
frontiers, the laughing valleys of Kashmir, the 
rolling downs of the Deccan, the surge and 
thunder of the seas, the limpid flow of the 
great rivers, are the proof and measure of this 
inspiration and formative influence. Says Sri 
Aurobindo: “The feeling of almost physical 
delight in the touch of the mother-soil, of the 
winds that blow from the Indian seas, of the 
rivers that stream from Indian hills, in the 
hearing of Indian speech, music, poetry, in the 
familiar sights, sounds, habits, dress, manners 
of Indian life, this is the physical root of that 
love.’”” 

It is interesting to trace the evidence so far available of the 
development of this idea of the oneness of the land, this cohesive 
force which is so unmistakably articulate in Indian art and all her 
institutions. Many Hindus believe that the uniqueness and con- 
tinuity of Indian culture must be ascribed to the land’s partial 
separation from the rest of the world, that there is an inner meaning 
behind her physical formation as also a spiritual purpose. The 
vision, not once but many times in her history, came to the fathers 
of the race that India is verily the * “Mother” who has stood through 
the ages entrusted with the task of ** preserving the knowledge that 
preserves the world tll Krishna*® comes back to repossess the 
Kingdom that is his.” 

But despite her physical isolation, in spirit India is one with 
all Asia. It is not for nothing that s!:e has been called the heart 
of the Orient; for, from times immemorial, she has found some 
basis of spiritual affinity with every neighbour. In the words of the 
Japanese writer, Okakura Kakuzo, “Asia is one. The Himalayas 
divide, only to accentuate, two mighty civilisations, the Chinese 
with its communism of Confucius, and the Indian with its 
individualism of the Vedas. But not even the snowy barriers can 
interrupt for one moment the broad expanse of love for the Infinite 
and Universal, which is the common thought-inheritance of every 
Asiatic race, enabling them to produce all the great religions of 
the world, and distinguishing them from the maritime peoples of 
the Mediterranean and the Baltic, who love to dwell on the 
particular, and to search out the means, not the end of life.’ 

Sisirkumar Mitra tells us that ‘“‘The geological movement 
leading to the creation of land in which early human civilisation 


solitude of the eternal snows . . 
peculiar sanctity.” 


began in India was the retreat westward of the extensive Euro- 
Asiatic Ocean called the Tethys giving rise to the plains of Northern 
India through a process of formation which must have taken long 
ages. The fertility of this region is due to many factors, among 
which may be mentioned the life-giving waters of a river-system 
that was formed by the linear depressions which remained after 
the large-scale geological movement was over. The deposits 
washed down from the northern highlands added also to the rich- 
ness of the soil. On these plains, along the banks of the Indus, 
right down eastward along the banks of the Ganges, streams of 
humanity flowed in unison with the waters, as it were, and spread 
out into the interior till the scene was, complete with the drama of 
the early human migration in India.” 

Nature’s many aspects and moods have always made a profound 
impression upon the Indian imagination. It is the majestic moun- 
tain wall which towers over the plains of Hindustan, which holds 
up the monsoon clouds and acts as a reservoir for the great rivers 
which give life to India, which has most deeply affected the life 
and beliefs of the people. All Indian poetry and mythology point 
to the Himalayas as the centre of the world, and as the throne of 
the great gods. “The ultimate goal of sadhu (pious men) and 
sannyasin (ascetics),’”’ says Havell, “‘is up the rugged Himalayan 
slopes to Badrinath and Kedarnath, or to the inner sanctuary of 





THE SACRED MT. KAILASA, “‘the suggestion of a Divine Presence in the 


. close to the sacred lake gave to Kailasa its 
Courtesy John Murray 


the Abode of Snow on Mt. Kailasa. . . . Even in the farthest 
south of India, the Hindu regards the Himalayas not from the 
point of view of the mountaineering sportsman or of the scientist, 
but as the Muhammadan thinks of Mecca and the Christian of 
Jerusalem.’’® It would, therefore, be strange if the mystery and 
grandeur of the Himalayas found no reflection in Indian religious 
art. Indeed, it is the feeling of awe and adoration which their 
majesty inspires which gives the keynote to the interpretation of 
Indian art. Here is to be found the chief clue to the meaning of 
Indian symbolism. 

In India one cannot (except in what is styled Mogul art) separate 
aesthetics from religion. Religion is felt to be the inspiration of 
all vital art. It is never a question of “‘art for art’s sake,”’ but only 
and always of “‘art for God’s sake.’’ The Indian people did not 
venerate and worship the Himalayas only because they were beauti- 
ful and wonderful, but because they seemed to hold within their 
inner fastnesses the secret source of life, the fount of purity and 
life which made India a fertile, prosperous, and holy land. The 
common prayer of humanity—‘*‘Give us this day our daily bread,” 
the first boon which the Christian asks of his heavenly Father, 
explains the motive which inspired Indian worship at the great 
Himalayan shrine. The Himalayas were regarded as the well of 
life, because near the centre of the range is the sacred lake 
Mainasarovara,’ about fifteen thousand five hundred feet above 
sea-level, which was believed to be the fountain-head of the whole 
river system of Asia. This is, of course, not scientific geography, 
but the fact that the Indus, the Brahmaputra, and the Ganges have 
their sources not far from its shores sufficiently accounts for the 
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veneration in which it was held. In this region, says 
the Vishnu Purana, the Creator (Brahma) has his throne 
“like the seed vessel of a lotus.”” The shores of Lake 
Manasarovara are very regularly indented, so that its 
shape resembles the open lotus flower. Towering above 
the lake towards the north-west is the sacred Mt. Kailasa, 
its eternally snow-capped peak resembling the thatched 
roof of a simple hermit’s forest hut. Surely, here, 
thought the devout pilgrim, must dwell the divine Yogi, 
Siva, and his consort, Parvati, Himalaya’s fair daughter, 
watching together their wonder-making Lila, the interplay 
of cosmic forces which makes and unmakes worlds in- 
numerable! “It is this suggestion of a Divine Presence 
in the solitude of the eternal snows,” says Havell, ‘‘and 
the situation of the mountain close to the sacred lake, 
which gave to Kailasa its peculiar sanctity.”* Ekai 
Kawaguchi, the learned abbot of a Buddhist monastery 
in Japan, in one of the most fascinating books of modern 
travel, entitled Three Years in Tibet, says that Mt. Kailasa 
“towers so majestically above the peaks around”’ that 
he fancied he saw it as the image of the Lord Buddha 
calmly addressing his five hundred disciples. He goes on 
to describe what he calls the wonders of Nature’s temple, 
the mysterious shapes in the rocks resembling images of 
the Buddha and his disciples, the fantastic snow-peaks 
and thundering cascades like dragons, and the crystal 
mansion of Kuvera, the god of wealth. “‘Kawaguchi,” 
observes Havell, “‘only echoes the thoughts of countless 
Indian pilgrims who, from Vedic times down to the present day, 
have climbed those perilous steeps to worship at that wondrous 
shrine.” The great poet Kalidasa, in the Meghaduta (Messenger 
Cloud), accounted one of the six Mahakavyas or classics of ancient 
Sanskrit literature, declares that the lofty peaks of Kailasa “fill the 
sky like lotuses."". The Mahanirvana Tantra gives the mystic 
meaning of the lotus symbolism. It says that the root is Brahman, 
the unknowable, from which all creation springs; the stalk is 
Maya, the unreality of world phenomena ; while the flower is the 
world itself. The fruit is Moksha, the soul- liberation when it is 
released from worldy desires. ‘‘To understand this symbolism,” 
Havell insists, “ - is to add very much to the interest of the 
Indian order of architecture.’’ This is essential, for “‘if the student 
fails to follow the inner workings of the Indian mind, he is not 
likely to . . . appreciate Indian art.” 

It is natural, because Mt. Kailasa was held to be the holiest 
ground, that, as the Indo-Aryans spread further and further south, 
their desire for adoration should demand the creation of similar 
places of worship more accessible and less perilous than Kailasa 
itself, yet endowed with its same virtues and physical form. Every 
Indian pilgrim has experienced devotional rapture in the presence 
of the impressive cascades of water thundering down the rocks of 
Kailasa and has interpreted them as the descent of Ganga from 
Brahma’s heaven when she cast herself down in seven streams 
upon Siva’s brow to wash away the sins of the sons of Sagara. 
The myth of Ganga’s celestial birth is undoubtedly inspired by the 
sight of the seven great waterfalls of Mt. Kailasa. Kalidasa, in 
the Kumara Sambhava, describes them thus : 

“Bright Ganga falling with her heavenly waves 
Himalaya’s head with sacred water laves, | 
Bearing the flowers the seven great sages” fling 
To crown the forehead of the mountain King.” 

Although Mt. Kailasa is a thousand miles distant, it is little 
wonder that the similar waterfall at Ellora should have suggested 
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KAILASA TEMPLE, ELLORA. Side elevation 
Courtesy John Murray 








KAILASA TEMPLE, ELLORA. In the Dravidian style, this 


monolithic temple is hewn out of the hillside. 
Courtesy John Murray 


itself to the Indian mystical mind as a fragment or symbol of the 
holy mountain itself ; for here, surely, was another spring of the 
same holy stream which descends from heaven upon the head of 
Siva. “Over a lofty scarp of rock in the rainy season there falls 
a glorious cascade which, gleaming in the setting sun, reflects a 
milder but not less wonderful aspect of the divine Creator’s face. 
Behind the fall the cliff is hollowed into a natural arcade, and along 
a wide ledge a procession of pilgrims passes to bathe in the spray 
which Ganga showers upon them. . . .”'° Successive generations 
of devotees have hewn temple after temple and monastery after 
monastery in the living rock ; and it is obvious that the designer of 
the great temple of Kailasa at Ellora, cut out of the face of the cliff, 
is intended to transport the worshipper to the Great God’s Hima- 
layan Shrine. It cannot be chance that the actual skyline and 
contour of Ellora’s Kailasa temple should reproduce architecturally 
the exact build-up of the holy mountain of the Himalayan range. 
Everything that art could do was done to suggest to the imagination 
of the worshipper that this temple was also truly a fragment of 
the snow-goddess’s own body which fell to earth as Siva bore it 
mournfully across the sky ; so that every pilgrim to Ellora’s terth 
(literally ‘‘ford’’) might gain the merit of worshipping at Mt. Kailasa 
itself. ‘‘The Kailasa temple at Ellora was begun about the middle 
of the VIIIth century A.D., under the patronage of the Rashtrakuta 
King of the Deccan, KrishnaI. Though as a technical achievement 
it is almost unique, the design of the temple followed a tradition of 
great antiquity which had its roots in Vedic times. Its original 
prototype was the simple thatched hut of the forest hermitage, or 
ashrama, which Kailasa’s peak resembles.”"'' Originally, the whole 
exterior was plastered with fine polished chunaru, so that it glittered 
dazzling white in the sunshine like the snow-peaks of Mt. Kailisa 
itself. 





1 See Some Ancient Cities of India, by Stuart Piggott. Geoffrey Cumberlege : 
Oxford University Press. 

2 Quoted by Sisirkumar Mitra, page 49, The Vision of India. 
Calcutta: Culture Publishers. 

3 Krishna is the Indian Orpheus, drawing all creation to listen to 
the divine music of his flute. He has also been described as the 
Indian Hercules and Apollo combined. He is the most renowned 
demigod of Indian mythology, and the most celebrated hero of 
Indian history. 


4 The Ideals of the East, by Okakura-Kakuzo. London: John 


Murray. 

5 The Vision of India, by Sisirkumar Mitra. Calcutta: Culture 
Publishers. 

6 The Himalayas in Indian Art, by E. B. Havell. London: John 
Murray. 


‘ Manasarovara means the Lake of the Mind (Manas). The 
creative force is thought, as expressed in the Mantras formulated 
in the Brahmanical sacrificial system. 

® The Himalayas in Indian Art, by E. B. Havell. London: John 
Murray. 

® The seven Rishis representing the seven planets of the Great Bear. 

10 The Himalayas in Indian Art, by E. B. Havell. London: John 
Murray. 
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Vienna Porcelain of the Du Paquier Period—I 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA 


HE Royal Saxon Porcelain Factory at Meissen has, as a result of 

its vast production and the unquestionable supremacy of its wares 

during several decades, attracted a degree of attention that has left 
the work of the smaller factories in Vienna and Venice in comparative 
obscurity. Of these the more important was that founded by Claude 
Du Paquier in Vienna only a few years after the successful manufacture 
of true porcelain had commenced in Meissen. This Dutch scientist 
and adventurer obtained a patent guaranteeing him Imperial patronage 
for a period of 25 years on 27th May, 1718. In his initial venture he 
was assisted by two of Béttger’s technicians whom he had induced to 
leave Meissen, the Werkmeister Samuel Stélzel and the Arcanist 
Christoph Konrad Hunger. Both of them are known to have left 
Vienna again by 1720, but their presence there doubtless accounted for 
the general resemblance in treatment which can be recognised in Du 
Paquier and Meissen porcelain of the Béttger period. I use the term 
“general resemblance’’ advisedly since the resemblance rarely extends 
to detail of ornament, and the Vienna paste is in any case different. 
The similarity to Béttger porcelain lies rather in the experimental 
character of the early Du Paquier porcelain. The latter was still trying 
to evolve satisfactory designs and decoration at a time when Meissen 
had passed the Béttger phase and was embarked on large scale and 
commercially successful production. In the past the resemblance 
between Du Paquier and early Meissen porcelain has been over- 
emphasised, partly owing to the mistaken attribution to the former 
factory of certain Meissen pieces painted by Hausmaler, who had also 
worked in the Vienna factory. Thus the famous bowl decorated with 
raised translucent enamels and signed by C. K. Hunger (formerly in 
the Mayer collection and now in the Oest. Mus. fiir ange. Kunst) is a 
Hausmaler work on a Meissen bowl. In the same way the chinoiseries 
painted by J. P. Dannhofer on Meissen porcelain at Bayreuth, in the 
same style as he had earlier used when working for Du Paquier, have 
been wrongly attributed to Vienna. In Fig. I is illustrated a coffee pot, 
the top missing, painted in the style of this artist ; this piece is of Du 
Paquier porcelain ard was doubtless painted in the factory by Dannhofer Fig. I. COFFEE POT painted with chinoiseries in 
or one of his pupils. Although such pieces as the tankard illustrated the style of Dannhofer, c. 1730 
in Honey, Pl. 27a,1 which would formerly have been attributed to 
Du Paquier, are now recognised as Meissen porcelain decorated at panels contain figures ot Chinamen busying themselves with all 
Bayreuth, there remains an important group of chinoiseries decorated _ kinds of fantastic objects, quite in the Herold manner (see Folnesics 
in the Vienna factory. These include pieces with chinoiserie designs u. Braun, Plate IV*). There is reason to regard these latter as 
covering the whole surface (Fig. I) and also a small group of pieces being derived from Meissea. It has actually been suggested that 
with coloured grounds and reserved quatrefoil panels. These Johann Gregor Herold, who is known to have worked with Hunger 
at Vienna in the earliest days of the factorv, and who subsequently 
introduced chinoiseries at Meissen, may have developed this style 
already in the Vienna factory. This theory is no more than an 
expression of patriotism on the part of the historians of Vienna 
porcelain ; the use of certain related forms of decoration in two 
factories at about the same period does not necessarily mean that 
one must have copied from the other. The main source of inspira- 
tion for the decorative art of the early XVIIIth century was the 
series of plates of engraved ornament which were produced in 
great numbers and inexhaustible variety by the masters of ornament 
of Augsburg and Niirnberg. Thus chinoiseries appear at about 
the same date on Du Paquier porcelain and on Meissen painted in 
the Herold style and also, though somewhat later, on: porcelain 
which found its way in the white into the hands of the Augsburg 
and Bayreuth Hausmaler. 

This conformity is neither a coincidence nor a proof of slavish 
imitation ; it only demonstrates the ubiquity of the Augsburg 
pattern books and, of course, the general agreement at the time as 
to the most appropriate form of ornament for porcelain. The 
chinoiseries of Du Paquier, of Herold at Meissen and of the Haus- 
maler all have their individual character and it is only lack of 
knowledge that has in the past given rise to confusion between 
them. Chinoiseries were introduced early in the history of the 
Vienna factory ; thus a clock decorated with pseudo-Chinese figures 
in the Turin Museum bears the early date of 1725.° As similar 
chinoiseries were introduced at Meissen at about the same time, 
it is interesting to compare the achievement of the two factories. 
It should not, however, be forgotten that decoration of this type 
played a far more important réle in Meissen than it ever did at 
Vienna. There is not much to distinguish the actual treatment 
of the chinoiserie subjects, particularly those set in reserved panels ; 
this may well be due to the use of the same graphic sources by the 
Fig. II. DISH decorated with a Chinese subject and artists of the two factories. The exotic flowers, however, differ, 

Baroque scrollwork in Schwarzlot, c. 1735 especially those in the style of Dannhofer (Fig. I), who used a 
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fern-like foliage, which is also an unmistakable feature of his later work as 
a Hausmaler. It can, on the whole, be said that far away as are the Meissen 
chinoiseries from their Oriental models, the Vienna chinoiseries show an 
even more pronounced Occidental character; they lack, moreover, the 
spirit of fantastic comedy which is one of the most delightful features of the 
former. While the gilt scrollwork which accompanied the Meissen chin- 
oiseries was by no means Oriental in character, it did in fact combine better 
with figure subjects than the more formal Du Paquier strapwork, which 
seems too pompous to be combined with the exotic fantasies of chinoiserie 
(Fig. II). On the whole the superiority of the Meissen achievement in this 
field must be admitted, but the Vienna chinoiseries show a greater variety. 
This may well be due to the early success of Meissen in evolving a satisfactory 
style, which it continued to exploit with little variation, while Vienna 
remained longer in a stage of experiment, trying out new designs and forms. 
One of the most remarkable features of the whole Du Paquier production 
is its variety ; if one looks at a collection of pieces such as are normally 
ascribed to the factory, one gets an impression of the work of a series of 
Hausmaler rather than of a factory with an established style. An equal 
variety of quality must also be mentioned, especially in regard to the early 
pieces painted in purple, muddy brown and black monochrome (Fig. III). 
A possible explanation of 
this bewildering variety is 
that many of these pieces 
were in fact painted by 
Viennese Hausmaler. It is 
known that the Du Paquier 
factory was perpetually in 
financial difficulties and it 
is therefore probable that 
it was unable to take so 
firm a line about sales of 
white porcelain for decor- 
ation outside the factory 
as Meissen. The work of 
distinguishing factory and 
Hausmaler production is 
still at an early stage and 
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it seems probable that Fig. III. FLASK AND COVER painted in 
many of these crudely- lilac monochrome, c. 1720. 
painted pieces, decorated British Museum 


with landscapes, battle 

scenes,mythologicalscenes, rebuilding and refurnishing of their city palaces and the 
etc., butlacking the charac- construction of new palaces outside the city walls. The 
teristic finely painted strap- demand of the time brought to Vienna a numerous school 
work, should be regarded of Italian stuccoists who, though their designs were derived 
as Hausmaler productions. from the works of the French engravers Jean Berain and 





Fig. IV. TANKARD painted with 
“deutsche Blumen” in polychrome, 
c. 1735 


This would involve a considerable reduction in the 
number of pieces attributed to the factory, but, 
having regard to the superb quality of the later Du 
Paquier (Figs. II, IV and VJ), it is difficult to believe 
that such a marked difference in quality should have 
existed in the productions of the same factory. 
The magnificence of much of the factory-decor- 
ated porcelain of this period reflects the flourishing 
state of the decorative arts in early XVIIIth century 
Austria. After the long series of disasters in the 
XVIIth century which included the Thirty Years 
War and culminated in the siege of Vienna itself, 
central Europe was in the early XVIIIth century 
comparatively prosperous. The successful soldiers, 
statesmen and contractors were able to attend to the Fig. V. TWO OF A SET OF DRUG-JARS painted in colours, c. 1725 
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VIENNA PORCELAIN OF THE DU PAQUIER PERIOD 








Fig. VI. BOWL AND COVER painted with strapwork 
in lilac, black and gilt, c. 1740 


Daniel Marot and their German copyists, achieved, in the interior 
decoration of the Viennese palaces, the most characteristic expression 
of the dignified Austrian Baroque style. It is this same ornament 
consisting of shell, trellis, ribbon or strapwork and foliation which, 
capable as it was of endless variation, provided the main source of 
the decorators of Vienna porcelain during the Du Paquier period. 

The typical Du Paquier ornament is usually described as 
Laub und Bandelwerk, but in fact this latter style was exploited 
not so much in the Vienna factory as by the Silesian Hausmaler, 
Ignaz Preissler. Preissler seems to have obtained supplies of Du 
Paquier porcelain in the white and pieces painted by him or in his 
style have in the past been ascribed to the Vienna factory, for 
instance Nos. 37 and 52 in the 1928 Sale Catalogue of the Karl 
Mayer Collection. 

The Preissler style is very fully represented in the twelve books 
of ornament published by the Niirnberg goldsmith, J. L. Eysler, 
during the early vears of the century. It can be distinguished from 
the Du Paquier ornament of the factory-produced wares by the 
fact that it is more flowing and organic and its effect is determined 
by the foliage of which it mainly consists. The origin of the true 
Du Paquier ornament must be looked for in the numerous sheets 
of Paul Decker (1677-1713), an industrious but somewhat pedestrian 
follower of Jean Berain, who published plates both of strapwork 
and of grotesques. 

By modern standards, the most evident fault in the designs of 
Du Paquier is their horror vacui. To be fair, it must be recognised 
that such overall ornament was not confined to porcelain but was 
a characteristic of Baroque decoration, whether applied by the 
gilder, stuccoist or silver engraver, in Austria or in Germany. It 
is precisely the splendid yet adaptable quality of their strapwork 
ornament which led the Du Paquier painters into this failing ; i 
offered a decoration of so superb a nature that one must eaaaiies 
with their tendency to use it to excess. This criticism may be 
applied to the whole production of the factory with the exception of 
some of the chinoiseries and those pieces decorated with ‘‘deutsche 
Blumen” (Fig. IV), most of which must be assigned to the later 
years of the factory. At its best, however, the Du Paquier ornament, 
splendid in general effect and yet composed in detail of the most 
delicately and exquisitely drawn scrolls and straps in bright red, 
soft purple, blue and green, has been recognised as the most hand- 
some and the most appropriate porcelain decoration that has ever 
been achieved in Europe. Though intended originally as a border 
ornament only and though it is doubtless seen at its best in this 
form, the Du Paquier strapwork could be so varied as to provide 
a solution for every problem. In its more ambitious forms it 
covers the porcelain with a delicate web of ornament which stands 
up brilliantly from the white ground, without however in any way 
detracting from the qualities of the material itself. 

Though this ornament, sometimes loosely described as in the 


“Prince Eugene”’ style, is familiar enough on contemporary silver 
and indeed in the whole field of applied art, it does not appear in 
similar form on Meissen porcelain, and this fact in particular 
demonstrates that the Du Paquier ornament was developed inde- 
pendently of Meissen. Elaborate foliate cartouches do usually 
surround the figure subjects of Meissen chinoiseries, but these bear 
no relation to the Vienna ornament, firstly because they are more 
light and feathery than the solid Viennese strapwork, and secondly 
because they form no more than a rich frame for a figure subject 
and have no independent decorative existence. In Vienna, strap- 
work, on the other hand, was not merely treated as a subsidiary 
ornament but was formed into decorative compositions existing as 
such in their own right (see Fig. VI). 

Laub und Bandelwerk played so important a part in the evolution 
of Baroque ornament in Vienna that a brief digression on its develop- 
ment is called for. It developed from the luxuriant acanthus leaf 
scrollwork of the late XVIIth century Baroque, which can be 
traced back directly to the Raphael decoration of the Vatican 
Loggie. If the stucco ornament of the first decade of the XVIIIth 
century is examined, it will be seen that the stems of the acanthus 
foliage have stiffened, and losing their organic form are beginning 
to resemble straps. Acanthus foliage still springs from them, but 
the leaves become less important, until finally the vigorous natural- 
istic forms have been replaced by elegant but somewhat dry ribbon 
work. At first the straps followed the same broad sweeps as the 
earlier acanthus foliage, but they soon developed angles, broke up 
into short lengths and took on a geometrical rather than a living 
construction. It is this phase of the process that we encounter 
in the fourth and fifth books of Laub und Bandelwerk by Eysler 
and on some of the earlier Du Paquier porcelain. Subsequently 
the strapwork becomes lighter and increasing use is made of a 
trellis pattern with small star-like flowers at the intersections 
(Fig. IV). The leaves still ee occasionally but it is the trellis 
that dominates the design (Fig. II). 

The development described above has necessarily been general- 
ised and does not comprise a full account of the development of 
late Baroque ornament in Vienna. It will nevertheless assist us in 
the difficult problem of placing chronologically individual pieces of 
Du Paquier porcelain. Strapwork appears in various forms during 
the whole period ; the earliest documentary piece with this decora- 
tion bears the date 1721. The decoration consists of simple inter- 
laced strapwork and of palmettes in underglaze blue and overglaze 
lilac. In Fig. V are illustrated two of a set of drug-jars deco- 
rated with the rather attenuated palmettes and interlaced scroll- 
work, characteristic of the early days of the factory. By contrast 
to this modest border ornament, the labels of the jars are set in 
heavy cartouches which recall the gross and unlovely “‘Knorpelwerk”’ 
ornament of early Baroque. The peculiar combination of the heavy 
cartouches, suggestive of the monumental mason, and the spidery 
scrollwork, which resembles the work of a scribe rather than a 
painter, does not appear on the later Du Paquier porcelain. The 
attractive trellis ornament was by then used to unite scrolls and foliage 
in a series of graceful designs. Though the trellis already appears 
in the books of ornament dating from the end of the XVIIth century, 
it was not till the second or third decade of the XVIIIth century 
that it became a stock ornamental feature. It was evidently used 
during most of the Du Paquier period, but not on the earliest pieces. 

The objects illustrated are, with the exception of Fig. III, all 
in the Oesterreichisches Museum fiir angewandte Kunst, Vienna. 
They are reproduced by permission of the Director, Dr. Ernst. 


1 German Porcelain. London, 1947. 
2 Geschichte der K. K. Wiener Porzellanmanufaktur. Vienna, 1907. 
3 Illustrated Folnesics u. Braun, op. cit. Pl. Il. 
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THE EARLIEST DRESS AND INSIGNIA OF THE KNIGHTS OF 


THE GARTER 


HE ‘year 1948 had been selected for commemorating the 

six hundredth anniversary of the foundation ot the Most 

Noble Order of the Garter, but now that the plans for large- 
scale celebrations at Windsor have been abandoned on grounds of 
economy, this account of the hitherto-neglected question of what 
the knights wore in earlier times has been reduced to smaller 
compass. 

The Order itself was a military one, but unlike the crusading 
roders such as the Templars or the Teutonic Knights, it was 
national, not being controlled by a Grand Master but centred about 
the Sovereign, the King of England ; nor, indeed, was it markedly 
religious apart from the dedication to the Virgin Mary and to the 
newly-adopted national saint, St. George. 

The exact date of the foundation is doubttul ; in 1344 King 
Edward III proclaimed jousts and seemed about to re-found the 
Round Table of King Arthur, at least he made a vow that he would, 


BY J. L. NEVINSON 


at Windsor and settling endowments to maintain the Poor Knights, 
the lesser order of bedesmen; although even here there is no 
definite mention on the Order, it is hard to believe that it was not 
instituted before such elaborate provision was made for the minor 
establishment. 

While therefore there is no sure record before 1351 of the 
celebration of St. George’s Feast, it seems likely that the foundation 
date of the Order was St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 1348, and that 
the first regular robes were made for the King at about that time. 
The Black Prince, knighted two years before and already a veteran 
in war, was then just 18, and several of the other founder knights 
were barely twenty; none the less, the Order, once established, 
has never lost its hold on the imagination of its members, and has 
survived flourishing until the present day. 

The original statutes must soon have been lost, and the oldest 
copy of them was the paper register (‘“‘Registrum Chartaceum’’) 


re 


begun by John Coringham in Henry V’s time (about 1414). This 
vanished between 1672, when Elias Ashmole completed his monumental 
book on the Institution, laws and ceremonies of the Order, and 1724, 
when John Anstis’ even larger work appeared with a full transcript of 
the second register, the velvet-covered Black Book. This is the most 
valuable document about the Order—I much regret that I was never 
able to see it before the War—since it contained the statutes in Latin, 
an account of the foundation of the Order, and the Acts of the Order 
in some detail up to the reign of Henry VIII. 

Seldom have statutes said less about the objects and motives of a 
society ; it is baldly stated that, to the honour of God Almighty, the 
Virgin Mary and St. George the Martyr, Edward III in the 23rd year 
of his reign (1349) constituted and founded a certain society or military 
Order ; the names of the sovereign and of the 25 founder knights are 
then given. For the rest, the statutes deal with the ceremonies for the 
Vigil and for the Feast Day, the wearing of the garter and mantle—the 
mantle was to be left at Windsor and there was a fine of half a mark 
for appearing there without it—the masses for the dead knights and the 
election of knights in chapter ; they say not a word about the purposes 
for which the Order was founded, unless anything can be deduced from 
the injunction against taking up arms except on his sovereign’s behalf, 
or from the ban on foreign travel without his permission. It is more 
surprising still that while mentioning the purple cloth mantles of the 
Canons, and red mantles of the Poor Knights, the statutes do not 
prescribe the colour or form of 
the knights’ mantles and say 
nothing about their other robes, 
which probably existed from 
quite early times, or even about 
the actuai garter. 

What, then, were the robes 
and insignia of the Founder 
Knights? First, there was the 
garter itself, a strap with a 
buckle worn about the left leg 
below the knee. The function 
of a garter of this sort (there 
are mediaeval leather garters, 
one even with an inscription, in 
the British Museum) was to 
hold up the mail, leather or 
plate protection of the lower 
leg, prevent drag at the waist 
and give some freedom to the 
Fig. I. St. George as patron of the Order, c. 1423. knee. It was part of military 
From the Book of Hours of John Duke of Bedford. British costume only, since civilians 
Museum MS. The blue garter shows about the leg of did not wear stockings of a type 

St. George which could be kept up in this 
way. Nor was it ever worn 
but during the next two years all interest was concentrated in the by women ; until the coiled 
wars, which in France culminated in the Battle of Crécy. Soon brass spring garters of the 
after the King’s return in 1347, the Wardrobe accounts begin to early XIXth century were 
mention robes and bed hangings powdered with a semée of garters invented (these did not long 
and streamers with the arms of St. George. Twelve garters, which precede elastic), women’s ; 
may have been badges or actual garters, were prepared fora tourna- garters, so far as is known, Fig. II. Lady Harcourt wearing the 
ment at Eltham, and though some of the contestants never became were invariably bands or garter tightly buckled above left 
knights of the Order, the garters were probably given to twelve tapes, usually woven or elbow. Detail from monument in 
knights. A more important landmark is August 6th, 1348, when plaited, about a yard long Stanton Harcourt Church, c. 1470. 
letters patent were issued for increasing the number of the Canons and half an inch wide, (Photo: Mr. F. H. Crossley) 
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DRESS AND INSIGNIA—KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER 


Fig. III. Duchess of Suffolk wearing 
a longer garter loosely looped about 
her wrist, c. 1480. Detail from 
monument in Ewelme Church. 
(Photo: Mr. F. H. Crossley) 








sometimes with a loop or slit at one 
end. With these, Chaucer’s Wife of 
Bath kept up her well-tied scarlet 
stockings, and with these, not with 
a strap like a dog-collar, the forsaken 
maiden hanged herself. So the legend 
of the Countess of Salisbury dropping 
her garter at the dance must go on 
record as the invention of Polydore 
Vergil of Urbino, whose history of 
England, though written for Henry 
VII, was first published in Basel in 
1534 
Little credence also can be given 
to the story, again of the XVIth cen- 
tury, that Richard Ceur de Lion 
encouraged his soldiers by binding a 
leather thong about their legs at a 
siege in the Holy Land, since the 
object of this story was only to prove 
the antiquity of the Order. It may 
be enough to recall that at a tourna- 
ment a mounted knight, armed with 
a lance and covering his body with a shield, could only wear a decoration on his 
helmet, his shield or his left leg (the side away from the barriers). Now, if the Fig. IV. John Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, 
helmet usually carried a crest or device and the shield the knight’s personal arms, c. 1443, wearing a robe and carrying hood on 
the choice of the left leg as the part @f the body best suited to display a royal left shoulder. British Museum MS. 
distinction, which might have no particular significance in every tournament, is 
not so surprising. 

Neither the material nor the colour of the original garters is known. The 
first representation of a band over the armour is on the left leg of the effigy of 
Sir William Fitzwaryn (d. 1361) in Wantage Church. I follow Ashmole in this 
and until the early XVth century can only find plain or decorated straps on 
monuments ; the same holds for illuminated manuscripts, as for example MS. 
Royal 20 B.VI in the British Museum, where a gilt chain about the leg may have 
started another venerable legend that the elongated points of the shoes were tied 
up to prevent the wearers tripping. The motto: HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE, 
is recorded first on the brass of Sir Simon Felbrigg, who died in 1442 (the undated 
brass may be earlier) ; it is also visible on the monument of Richard Beauchamp, 
5th Earl of Warwick (? 1439) and that of Lord Bardolph (d. 1441) at Dennington, 
Suffolk. As this motto, embroidered in gold on a bed of blue taffeta, appears 
first in the Wardrobe accounts of 1348-9, it is tempting to see in it the French 
royal colours and a truculent allusion to Edward III’s claim to the French crown. 

It is therefore only a likely conjecture to say that, from the start, the actual 
garters were blue with gold letters. A manuscript Book of Hours executed in France 
about 1423 (B.M. Add. MS. 18850) is the first to show a blue garter about the 








Fig. VI. Sir Sanchet D’Abrichecourt, English. 
Mid-XVth century. British Museum MS. 
Used by Hollar for his engravings 


leg of St. George, betore whom John Duke of Bedford is kneeling 
(Fig. I). From the mid-XVth century, however, the form of the 
garter has remained constant until the present day, though of 
course the gold lettering, jewellery and embroidery vary in type. 
The two earliest authenticated garters are both in Copenhagen : 
that of Frederick II of Denmark (K.G. 1581) is of blue velvet, 
while that of Christian IV (K.G. 1603) is purple ; both are decorated 





Fig. V. Sovereign and knights adoring St. George, c. 1443, with seed pearls and jewels and have gold buckles and tags with 
wearing blue mantles, decorated with a powdering of garters. coloured enamel, and they have been fully described and illustrated in 
British Museum MS. Dr. Sigrid Christensen’s recent book on the Danish royal costumes. 
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Although the garter was not, as has 
been explained, an article of women’s 
attire, it was sometimes worn by 
those ladies who were admitted to 
the fraternity of the Order but who 
were neither elected nor installed. 
The ladies of the Order, from 
Edward III’s Queen Philippa (1358) 
to Margaret Countess of Richmond, 
the mother of Henry VII (1488), 
included not only the Queens and 
the wives of the knights, but also 
other ladies of the Court. Although 
they received as gifts robes and hoods 
(but not mantles) embroidered with 
garters, they are never shown wearing 
them. On the other hand, their 
coats of arms were sometimes en- 
circled by the garter, with which they 
had never been invested, and there 
are two monuments to give a clue 
to how they might wear the garter 
itself. 

On her tomb in Stanton Harcourt 
Church, Oxfordshire, Lady (Mar- 
garet) Harcourt, daughter of Sir John 
Byron and wife of Sir Robert 
Harcourt, K.G. (d. about 1470), 
wears a garter tightly buckled above 
her left elbow (Fig. II). Elizabeth 
Duchess of Suffolk (d. 1477), daugh- 
ter of Richard Plantagenet Duke of 
York, and wife of John de la Pole, 
second Duke of Suffolk, K.G., has a 
longer garter more loosely looped 





Fig. VII. Kneeling knight, English. End XVth about her wrist on her monument at 
century. Ewelme (Fig. III). As for the Queens 
Duke of Buccleuch’s Collection who were Sovereigns of the Order, I 





know of no picture of Queen Elizabeth 
wearing the garter itself, but Queen Anne and certainly Queen Victoria wore it on the left arm. 


Of the vestments (strictly “the habit’) of the Order, the mantle was the most important Fig. VIII. Thomas Earl of 
and corresponded to the cope of the clergy. The knights were to wear it at St. George’s- Rutland, c. 1540, detail from 
tide, whether the feast was kept at Windsor or not, and also at chapters and installations. monumentin Bottesford Church, 
Its earliest form and materials (no doubt woollen cloth trimmed with ermine) are not Leicester, showing mantle of 
prescribed, and while, in about 1370, Roger Parkes, Canon of St. George’s, is seen on his brass at Henry VIIIth’s time. 
North Stoke, Oxfordshire, wearing a mantle with cords and a circular badge with St. George’s (Photo: Mr. F. H. Crossley) 


cross on his shoulder, it is not urtil after 1420 that the blue mantle 
with the shield surrounded by a garter is shown (Fig. I). Some _ will be seen below, is the regular decoration of the robe before it 
twenty years later, however, the Sovereign and knights kneeling became the surcoat. By the time of Henry VI the mantle was no 
before their patron saint have blue mantles of a somewhat different longer of English woollen cloth but of imported silk velvet. The 
cut, opening on the shoulder almost like Parliament robes (Fig. V). glory or rays were a XVIIth century addition to the badge in 
These mantles are adorned with a powdering of garters, which, as_ imitation of the Order of the Saint Esprit. 

At this point something should be said of Sir 

— — - William Bruges (or Bridges), first Garter King of 

= % — 4 : Ad. : Arms, to whom the historians of the Order owe se 
much. As his name might point to the town in 
Flanders and his birthplace was Stamford, it may 
be guessed that his family wealth came from the 
wool trade, though his father was Lancaster Herald 
in Richard II’s time. At first no doubt it had fa!len 
to Windsor Herald to help the Canon who was 
Registrar in recording the arms of the knights, but 
it was probably not until Henry V made Bruges 
Garter King of Arms in about 1417 that the Order 
began to get proper records and have its statutes 
codified. 

By his gifts and will (1449) Sir William Bruges 
enriched the Chapel of St. George at Stamford, 
presenting, amongst other things, the series of 
stained glass windows with portraits of the founder 
knights of the Order, and above, scenes from the 
life of St. George. Fortunately, Sir William Dugdale 
had the windows sketched in :641 because by 1664 
Ashmole tound them “so broken and defaced that 
no tolerable Draught could be taken of them, fit to 





Fig. IX. Knights of the Garter in procession, 

1576. From an engraving by M. Gheeraedts 

after T. Dawes, showing robes in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. British Museum. 
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exhibit to the Readers satisfaction.” Sedgwick’s rather crude draw- 
ings survive in the Earl of Winchilsea’s collection, and one of 
them is illustrated in Canon Rees-Jones’ “Order of St. George’ 
(1937, PI. 8) ; the kneeling knights wear over their armorial surcoats 
blue mantles with a shield of St. George within a garter. 

Ashmole, however, chose instead for his book an elaborate 
folding plate engraved by Wenceslas Hollar, showing each of the 
founder knights standing, full-length, and Garter King of Arms 
kneeling before St. George. The swaggering stance, reminiscent 
of Henry VIII's portraits, and the extraordinary headdresses of 
the figures—Sir Otes Holland wears a wide-brimmed hat resembling 
an outsize spittoon—has led one writer so far astray as to describe 
the figures as emerging from the fertile imagination of some XVIIth 
century hack. Actually, however, they were engraved from a 
XVth century MS. (British Museum, Stowe 594), which is held 
to be irreproachably authentic (Fig. VI). 

It seems very likely that Bruges himself owned this MS. and 
used it for recording, on the shield which each knight holds, the 
arms of the later occupants of his stall in St. George’s, Windsor. 
Possibly the standing knights were alternative cartoons for the 
Stamford windows, rejected either because they had too much 
heraldic detail or too secular a tone. At any rate the kneeling 
figures were preferred and sketches of them, a century and a half 
before Dugdale, have recently been discovered in the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s collection at Boughton House (Fig. VII) and one is 
here illustrated for the first time. This series forms part of the 
MS. notes of Sir Thomas Wrythe (Garter King of Arms, 1478) or 
of his successor, Sir Thomas Wrythe or Wriothesley (1504). 

Both the standing and the kneeling knights (Figs. VI, VII) 
have blue mantles of substantially the same cut; the former show 
a white lining and the prominent cords and tassels, the latter some 
extra drapery at the neck, and they compare closely enough with 
the mantle worn in Henry VIII's time by Thomas 1st Earl of 
Rutland, on his monument at Bottesford (Fig. VIII) or with 
M. Gheeraedts’ knights for Queen Elizabeth’s procession (Fig. IX). 
By 1564, however, the mantle had come to be made of purple 
velvet (Christian IV’s at Copenhagen is purple) and was not 
changed back to dark blue until 1637. Mantles were returnable 
to Windsor on a knight’s death, the exception being that of Sir 
Henry Lee, Queen Elizabeth’s champion, which was exposed for 
sale in Long Lane to the great dishonour of the Order. No doubt 
this was part of the loot which the enigmatic Anne Vavasour—her 
portrait was recently to be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum— 
took away from Ditchley to spite the executors. 

The garters were the marks of the Order, the mantles were the 
garments of ceremony, but for ordinary Court wear there were 
sleeved knee-length robes, later to be called surcoats or kirtles. 
These robes, of blue, black, white, sanguine in grain, scarlet or 
purple cloth, were regular yearly gifts from the King to the knights 
and also to the ladies. An early illustration (c. 1386) was identified 
by Joseph Strutt, the father of English costume research, in the 
Chronicle of St. Alban’s Abbey (B.M. MS., Cotton, Nero, D. VII). 
This chronicle has quaint little pictures of benefactors holding 
title deeds, vestments, or bags of money, and one of them, Sir 
Nigel Loring, wears a white robe decorated with large garters more 
like those on the mantles in Fig. V than on the robe in Fig. IV; 
there is also a purple-robed knight of Edward IV’s reign, if rot 
earlier, illustrated in Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages (Pl. 54). 

Later in the XVth century the robe begins to be cut as a surcoat 
and normally shows the knight’s arms (Fig. VI) while in the Black 
Book, so unfortunately mislaid, the knights in Henry VIII's pro- 
cession seem to be wearing their armorial surcoats over their 
mantles. By the middle of the XVIth century the surcoat is 
uniformly crimson velvet (Figs. VIII and IX). 

The hood of the Order was part of the habit almost from the 
first ; robes and hoods were given by the King once a year, and by 
the early XVth century the hood had assumed its distinctive form, 
a padded roll of heavy material from which hung a flounce and a 
long streamer, the liripipe (Fig. VI shows a hood powdered with 
garters). In 1443 the Earl of Shrewsbury carries his hood on his 
left shoulder since he is wearing a robe (Fig. IV), but when a 
mantle is worn the hood will usually be carried on the right 
(Fig. VII), so as not to hide the Garter badge. 

While the Order of the Golden Fleece preserved a hood of this 
type, the Garter hood, also made of red velvet, grew smaller and 
smaller until its origin was forgotten and it was called simply the 
humeral or shoulder-cloth (Fig. IX). 

The head covering from Henry VIII’s time onwards, early 
shown by the brass of Sir Thomas Bullen at Hever (1538), was the 
contemporary black velvet cap, the crown of which grew higher 
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(Fig. IX) and came to bear, instead of a single ostrich feather, a 
great standing plume of curling white feathers and an aigrette of 
black heron’s feathers. 

One further comment needs to be made upon the illustrations: 
the shoulder collar of enamelled roses at first white and red, then 
all red, and a jewelled pendant of St. George does not show itself 
before 1500. The earlier knights sometimes wear gold chain 
collars or collars with SS, but apart from some portraits ot Henry VII 
the “Great George” first appears on the monument of Sir Gyles 
Daubeney, Westminster Abbey (c. 1508). The oldest surviving 
collar is again in Denmark; it was never returned at the death 
of Christian IV, James I’s brother-in- law. The specially jewelled 
insignia of Gustavus Adolphus, illustrated by Ashmole, are gone, 
but the diamond and enamel badge of the great Duke of Marlborough 
was handed on to the Duke of Wellington and with a collar of 1786 
has been given to the nation. The rest of these collars, which are 
returnable to Windsor on the death of a knight, were remade for 
George IV’s coronation. They must be distinguished from the 
lesser George, worn on a ribbon first about the neck and now 
across the body, and decorated to the wearer’s pleasure and at his 
expense. 

In conclusion I should like to express my thanks to Mr. F. H. 
Crossley for permission to reproduce three of his excellent photo- 
graphs of details of monuments, to the Duke of Buccleuch for 
Fig. VII, and to the Trustees of the British Museum for the other 
illustrations. I am also greatly indebted to Mr. Frarcis Wormald, 
of the British Museum, for supplying me with full particulars about 
the manuscripts, and to Mr. Anthony Wagner, Richmond Herald. 

S S S 
CHINA GALLERY AT BLENHEIM PALACE AND THE MYSTERIOUS 
SPALDING 
Sir, 


In the course of my researches for a history of Blenheim Palace 
I am trying to discover who the Mr. Spalding was who gave the 
Duke of Marlborough such a “‘magnificent collection of porcelain” 
that it meant building a China Gallery to house it. 

I have not yet established the date of the donation, but it would 
be early XIXth century. The gallery was later added to and 
converted into the delightful house—half in Blenheim parish and 
half in the borough of Woodstock—in which the Duke’s agent 
now lives. Over the drawing-room fireplace there is a beautiful 
carving of a fox and a stork, with between them the fabulous pitcher. 

I should be extremely grateful for any light your readers may 
be able to throw on (a) the mysterious Spalding, or (b) the China 
Gallery and its carving. 

Yours faithfully, 
Davip GREEN, 
Church Hanborough, Oxford. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 


HELEN OF TROY AND THE ARTS 
Dear Sir, 

I am engaged in research into the appearance and significance 
of Helen of Troy in the Arts in general, and would be very grateful 
for any information of Helen as a subject in painting of any period, 
or nation. So far I have had remarkably little success, and wonder 
if any of your readers might be able to suggest any reason for this 
curious gap among the many Venuses and Madonnas. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mrs.) M. F. C. BOLTON, 
35 Frederick Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 15. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 


s — — 
LONDON SHIPWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


(see February issue, page 41.) 


This Company appears as a guild as early as 1428, and was 
known then as the Brethren and Sisters of the Fraternity of 
St. Simon and St. Jude. They were originally established on 
the riverside at Southwark or Bermondsey, but their store of 
timber was considered a danger to the city, and the constant 
noise of their hammering so offended the ears of the citizens, 
that a migration was made to Radcliffe. According to Stow, a 
charter of incorporation was granted to them by James I. Later, 
in 1782, the City granted them a Livery. Although the Thames 
side is no longer the great centre of shipbuilding, and the import- 
ance of the Company has waned, it still exercises an influence for 
good upon the shipbuilding trade of the country. 
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ENGLISH PISTOLS OF THE XVIIth CENTURY 


BY J. F. 


PART IV 


HE last two articles in this series 

have been mainly concerned with 

the various forms of breech-loading 
pistol which were evolved in England 
during the XVIIth century. It would 
not, however, be correct to think that the 
muzzle-loading pistol was by any means 
superseded at this time. In Fig. I are 
shown two holster pistols of the latter 
type, the first, by E. Giffard, dates from 
shortly before the introduction of mounts 
of chiselled steel, the second, by H. 
Pickfatt, from shortly after. The Giffard 
pistol, which has no proof mark, was 
probably made in the provinces about 
1660-70 ; the Pickfatt pistol was made in 
London about 1670-80. A comparison 
between these two examples and the pistols 
made about 1640’50 (Part I, Fig. IID) 
shows a reduction of barrel length from 
14 to 114 inches and an increase in the 
thickness of the barrel, especially at the 
chamber. This observation is confirmed 
by the following extract from A Treatise 
of Arms, an addendum to English Military 
Discipline published by Robert Harford in 
1680. The author states : “Pistols are not 
all of the same length nor size. The usual 
length of the barrels of those which are Fic. I 
at present used amongst the Horse is a 6 
foot, and of stock and all, a foot and a half 
or thereabouts. The bullet sized to the 
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(a) HOLSTER PISTOL by E. Giffard, restocked early in XVIIIth century. 
(b) HOLSTER PISTOL by H. Pickfatt. 


Author's Collection 


+4 Be Or 





Fig. III. 

signed W. C. Moore. Mark Dineley Collection 
bore is five lignes in diameter, the charge a dram of powder, and 
it will carry forty paces, more or less, according to the goodness of 
the powder.” 

The calibre of these and most other pistols of the later XVIIth 
century was .6 inches ; they took the normal Service pistol ball, of 
which 24 went to the pound. This remained the standard calibre 
for holster and belt pistols throughout the XVIIIth century until 
the introduction of the duelling pistol with a calibre of .44 inches 
about 1780. 

A few muzzle-loading pocket pistols were also made during the 
second half of the XVIIth century. In Fig. II is illustrated an 
example from the V. and A. Museum (No. M185-1928). This 
pistol is signed on the barrel Wornall, Londini, and can be dated to 
the decade 1670-80. It is decorated with engraving only. 

During the last quarter of the XVIIth century brass mounts 
were introduced. This implies a definite decline in standards of 
craftsmanship, since mounts of this metal could be cast with com- 
parative ease whereas steel mounts had to be forged, filed up and 
then engraved or chiselled, a series of operations requiring a high 
degree of skill and patience. One can safely generalise that brass 
mounts were only employed for the poorer quality pistols. The 


BRASS-BARRELLED BLUNDERBUSS PISTOL, 
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Fig. II. POCKET PISTOL, signed Wornall, Londini. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


contrast in quality between brass and steel mounted pistols of the 
last quarter of the XVIIth century is often quite striking ; not only 
is the wood of inferior grade, maple being used instead of mulberry, 
but even the mechanism of the lock is rougher. Thus the bridle 
to the tumbler which appears on pistols made as early as the middle 
of the century, and is essential to the smooth functioning of the 
lock, is omitted on some brass-mounted pistols. 

The two pistols illustrated in Figs. III and IV both have brass 
mounts. The example in Fig. III is an early example of the 
familiar blunderbuss, used for defence by coachmen. They seem 
to have been first introduced about the third quarter of the XVIIth 
century ; at least I have not yet seen an example which could be 
dated much earlier than 1680. The coach pistol illustrated is 
signed on the lock W. C. Moore, and, as usual on such pieces, has 
a brass barrel. The engraving on this pistol is rather naive in 
execution, and the stock appears to be of maple instead of mulberry. 
It is, in fact, a representative example of the lower grade pistol of 
the time. 

The pistol in Fig. IV is an exceptional piece in that it is a 
survival of the petronel of the first half of the XVIIth century. 
It is not rifled and has a barrel length of 18} inches. Unlike the 
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earlier petronels, which have light barrels, 
this is exceedingly heavy in the barrel. 
It is signed by H. Ellis of Doncaster, who 
also made the very fine pair of pistols 
discussed below. A slot is cut in the 
side-plate, which is of steel; it is pre- 
sumably intended for some form of butt 
attachment for firing from the shoulder. 
This has not, however, survived. This 
piece is illustrated rather as an interesting 
survival than as a typical piece of its 
period. The only comparable weapons are 
those which Meyrick termed esclopettes, 
which have barrels of almost carbine 
length and an extensible butt secured by 
a spring catch. The rim on the end of 
the muzzle of the piece in Fig. IV shows 
that it was intended to be carried in a 
holster. 

Towards the end of the century the 
treatment of the mounts became more 
florid ; this may well have been partly 
due to the greater ease with which elab- 
orate mounts could be cast in brass. In 
Fig. V is shown a holster pistol with 
mounts of chiselled and engraved steel by 
the London gunmaker, Monlong. If the 
side-plate of this pistol is compared with 
those on the earlier pieces illustrated in 
the previous articles, the additions in the 
form of foliate scrolls will be noticed. 
The origin of this development can be 
traced in the designs of Simonin already 
referred to,of which there were two series, 
published in Paris in 1685 and 1693 res- 
pectively. The Monlong pistol (V. and A. 
No. M. 554-1924) probably dates from the period 1685-1630. 
The maker was presumably a Huguenot immigré, but this pistol, 
in contrast to the magnificent pair by the same maker illustrated in 
a previous article,’ displays no features which might suggest his 
French origin. 

Whereas in France the Berain designs of 1659 mark the last 
stage in the development of the flint-lock, in England it was not 
till 1670-80 that a satisfactory form was worked out for each of 
the mounts. Evenso, one still finds a certain infelicity of proportion 
on some of the English pistols of the late XVIIth century which is 
certainly not apparent in the case of French pistols of the same date. 

Although the workmanship of the pair of pistols illustrated in 
Figs. VI and VII is English, the credit for their design must be 





Fig. VI. 


Mark Dineley Collection 
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HOLSTER PISTOL by H. Ellis of Doncaster. 
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Fig. IV. FLINT-LOCK PETRONEL, signed H. Ellis of Doncaster. 


Mark Dineley Collection 


Fig. V. HOLSTER PISTOL, the mounts of chiselled steel, signed Monlong, Londini. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


given to France. They are signed on the barrel “Henry Ellis in 
Doncaster fecit.”” While various references have already been made 
to the Simonin pattern-books, these are the first English pistols, 
the designs of which can be traced directly to them. Thus the 
chiselled and engraved ornament on the barrel is taken almost 
without modification from the plate numbered 6 in the first 
Simonin series.” The barrel shown in the engraved sheet bears 
the name Le Languedoc, for whom it was presumably designed by 
Simonin. Many other details of ornament on these pistols can be 
traced to one or other of the plates in the two Simonin pattern-books. 
These pistols are of great documentary importance, quite apart 
from their decorative splendour. For quality they are only rivalled 
by the pair of pistols signed “‘Monlong, Londini,” of which one 
was illustrated in a previous article in this 
series. The earliest possible date for these 
pistols is 1693, as they bear on thumbplate 
and barrel the coat of arms and crest 
respectively of the family of Stones of 
Mosborough in the County of Derby. 
These arms were first granted in 1693. 
The ornament of these pistols suggests a 
date about 1690, and it is probable that 
these superb holster pistols were ordered 
at about the time that the grart of arms 
was made. They are fully mounted in 
silver and are therefore of importance in 
helping to establish the date of the re- 
introduction of silver as a material for 
pistol mounts. Their mounts bear no 
hall-mark, so that in dating them we must 
rely on the evidence provided by style, 
heraldry, and the use of the Simonin 
pattern-book. They are, however, the 
earliest English silver-mounted pistols 
known to me in what Lenk describes as 
the classical Louis XIV style. George*® 
states : “During the period from 1680 to 
1700 the use of brass mounts was almost 
universal, steel being seldom used, and 
silver not being employed for this purpose 
until a later date.’’ It is a fact that the great 
majority of silver-mounted pistols appear 
to date from after 1700, but it is clearly in- 
correct to state that silver-mounted pistols 
were not produced between 1680 and 1700. 
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It is most remarkable that these superb pistols, which rank 
amongst the exceedingly few English firearms worthy of comparison 
with the finest French pieces, should have been made by a gunmaker 
in a provincial town such as Doncaster. The familiarity of their 
maker with contemporary French taste is of course explained by 
his use of Simonin, but the fact that Henry Ellis should have been 
able to turn out so finely chiselled and engraved a barrel and such 
well-finished mounts is surprising. Subsequently, other makers 
used the French design-books—compare, for example, the gun 
stock with designs after de Lacollombe illustrated in English Guns 
and Rifles by J. N. George. 

The high standard achieved by some of the earlier provincial 
gunmakers was commented on by George” with reference to Oxford 
gunmakers, and the same observation might be made of the pair 
of screw-barrelled pistols by Hewse of Wotton Basset, illustrated 
in Part II, Fig. VI. Another fine example of Ellis’s work is the 
pair of pocket pistols signed by him and illustrated in the catalogue 
of the Scott Collection at Glasgow. 

The changeover from steel to silver mounts for first quality 
pistols about the end of the century was of great importance, since, 
while few English gunmakers could turn out chiselled steel mounts, 
the English silversmiths were perfectly capable of designing and 
producing silver mounts of excellent form and quality. This meant 
that fine mounts came within the reach of most gunmakers, whether 
renowned or obscure, and the production of luxury arms became 
far more widespread. The introduction of silver mounts, which, 
like those of brass, could be easily and rapidly produced, had 
a decisive effect upon the use of steel mounts, and the latter 
are rarely found on pistols of the first half of the XVIIIth 
century. 

In recognising English pistols of the late XVIIth century, a 
significant feature is the shape of the butt, which became rather 
more graceful at this time. The elegant lines of the butts of the 
pistols in Figs. I(b), V and VI demonstrate the feeling for form 
and proportion exhibited by the gunmakers of the last quarter of 
the century. In comparison with pistols of the XVIIIth century, 
the pommels are large, but these were designed to balance the long 
barrels then in use. We have now reached a period during which 
the pistol reached its zenith from the point of view of design and 
quality and appropriateness of ornament. Although the duelling 
pistols of Manton and Mortimer were doubtless more accurate 
than those illustrated in this and the preceding article, they cannot 
for a moment stand comparison as works of art. The XVIIIth 
century was on the whole a period of decadence for the pistol, 
since its finest form, the holster pistol, fell into desuetude and 
mounted troops were taught to charge with the sword instead of 
firing at long range with the pistol. The extreme example of this 
attitude is that of Frederick the Great, who is said to have prohibited 
the issue of pistols to his cavalry altogether. This was, however, a 
development of the middle of the century and the first few decades 
saw the production of those fine silver-mounted pistols which are 
not without reason regarded as the main claim of the English 
gunmakers to fame. 

This article is supplementary to that published in APOLLO in 
September, 1944, in conjunction with which it should, if possible, 
be read. 





! APOLLO, January, 1946. ‘Fine English Pistols, Part I.” 
2 Illustrated Lenk, Flintlaset. Plate 120. 

3% English Pistols and Revolvers. P. 33. 

4 Plate VIII, 1. Published 1947, Plantersville, U.S.A. 

5 Op. cit. P. 20. 
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Angelo Bronzino (1502-1572) stands at the end of the long 


story of Florentine painting. When he died in 1572 the veteran 
Michelangelo had been dead for eight years, and his own master 
Pontormo for nearly fifteen. He himself, an old man of nearly 
seventy, had long been accepted as Court Painter to Cosimo I, 
Grand-Duke of Florence, and it is upon the brilliant portraits 
of the Medici that his fame rests. 

This striking portrait of Cosimo’s third son, Don Garcia, 
would have been painted only a short time before the lad’s death 
in 1562, for he was only sixteen when he died almost simul- 
taneously with his brother, Giovanni, and his mother, Eleanora 
of Toledo. A legend arose that he had killed his elder brother, 
that his father in anger had killed him, and that their mother 
died of grief; but in truth both sons and mother died of fever. 

Bronzino’s portrait of him as a little boy with his mother is 
one of the most fascinating portraits in the Uffizi Gallery where 
one room is (or used to be) given over almost entirely to Bronzino’s 
work. One remembers, too, that Don Garcia was that “‘sportive. 
little bambino” whom Cellini mentions because he used to love 
to play with him when Cellini visited the Ducal Palace. 

The panel—a large one, 45 x 34 inches—originally came from 
the Hamilton Palace Collection, and the sale label from the sale 
in 1882 is still on the back. Since then it has passed through 
the C. Beckett Denison Collection, into the possession of A. C. 
Guthrie, Esq., and eventually into the Collection of Lionel de 
Rothschild, Esq. It is now the property of Messrs. Agnew. 

This portrait is one of Bronzino’s outstanding works, com- 
parable to that other picture of studious youth, the ‘‘Ugolino 
Martelli” in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin. It has, 
however, much more warmth than the Berlin picture, and it may 
well be that the charm of this boy broke through the cold, detached 
lucidity which is so often the mark of Bronzino’s portraiture. 


S © S 
ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT 
H. L. D-J. (Coventry). Your pistol provides a variety of 


problems, to which it is, without a photograph of the piece in 
question, impossible to give any final answer. It is evidently a 
Danish cavalry trooper’s pistol of regulation pattern, but the ques- 
tion of its date is more difficult. You state that it is dated on the 
trigger-guard 1660; on the other hand, on the lock and barrel is 
the monogram of King Frederick V of Denmark (1746-1766) ; 
finally the barrel bears the Liege proof mark, first introduced by 
Imperial Decree on 14th December, 1810. I think that the first 
date can be easily set aside. It was exceedingly unusual to date a 
pistol on the trigger-guard, especially in the case of an ordinary 
trooper’s pistol. This early date was probably added to the pistol 
at a much later date with the intention of enhancing its value. 
The pistol was evidently made about 1750, as the stamp on the 
lock indicates. It must, however, have received a new barrel, 
made at Liege in or after 1811. The problem remains as to how 
the stamp of Frederick V (0b. 1766) appears on a barrel made after 
1811. In 1811, King Frederick VI was on the throne, and I suggest 
that if you examine the monogram on the barrel carefully, you will 
find that it in fact bears his monogram and not that of Frederick V. 
If, however, the monogram is nevertheless that of the earlier king, 
the only explanation is that the barrel must have been sent to 
Liege for testing some time after 1811. 

The roughly engraved number on the side of the barrel is that 
of the troop of horse, to the equipment of which the pistol belonged. 
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ENGLISH JAPANNED FURNITURE 


BY JOHN ELTON 


HE quantity of japanned furniture dating from the late 

Stuart to the late Georgian era is evidence of a continued 

vogue for the surface pleasures of colour and lustre, and of 
the delight in escaping from classical decorum. The great variation 
in the quality of existing japanned furniture is due to whether it was 
amateur work or the 
production of a skilled 
japanner. There are 
references in the late 
XVIIth century to the 
teaching of the art in 
girls’ schools, and to 
the shortcomings of 
“impotent fellows” who 
“teach young ladies an 
art in which they them- 


japanner secured the hardness, lustre and durability of Oriental 
lacquer. The objects japanned, given in contemporary lists and 
advertisements, include desks and bookcases, mirrors, corner 
cupboards, dressing-glasses and dressing-boxes, and tea-tables. 
Japanning consisted of two stages : the first, the preparation of the 
ground; the second, its decoration. At the time of the Treatise 
upon Japaning (1688) some attempt was made to rival the Oriental 
lacquer ground by treating the surface with a priming of whiting 
and size in several coats, and then with several coats of varnish. 
Each of these coats had to dry before the next coat was applied, 
and this technique must have been irritating to the amateur. There 
was a wide range of colouring for the ground, and receipts are 
given for yellow, scarlet in two different shades, blue, green, and 
black. The scarlet grounds were much in fashion for their effec- 
tiveness. A receipt is also given for a ground simulating tortoise- 
shell, which, when painted decoration was added, has a confused 











selves have need to be 
instructed.”” By 1688 
the demand for in- 
struction was keen 
enough to enable 
Stalker and Parker to 
issue their Treatise on 
Japaning and Varnish- 
ing, with a number of 
plates and ‘“‘above a 
hundred distinct pat- 
terns,” and with full 
details about the mat- 
erials required, and the 
technical processes. 
This was followed by 
Salmon’s Polygraphice 
(1701) where Stalker’s 
instructions are freely 
plagiarised. Early in 
the reign of George III 
the Ladies’ Amusement or the Whole Art of Japanning Made Easy, 
containing upwards of fifteen hundred designs, was evidently 
directed at the amateur japanner. 

The output of the japanning trade, which was described by 
contemporaries as fully equal to Oriental work, was of a far more 
competent character, but neither the amateur nor the trained 





Fig. I. Inner face of a cabinet 
door, period of Charles II 





Fig. III. 
a red japan ground. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


WRITING CABINET decorated in gold on 
Early XVIIIth century. 


appearance. The majority of surviving pieces have a black ground, in 
which lamp-black formed the main ingredient. 

Much of the design was painted on the ground thus prepared with 
colours mixed with gum-arabic, but raised details were added (especially 
in the foreground) in a paste composed of whiting and gum-arabic 
mixed to a consistency of cream, and dropped on to the required area. 
When nearly dry, these reliefs were modelled and shaped ; when set, 
they were shaded, coloured and polished. The process was, as Stalker’s 
treatise claims, “tender and delicate work.’”” On large areas, such as the 
doors of a cabinet or cupboard, a favourite scene is a pavilion by a lake 
with a mountain in the distance. Flowering shrubs, birds of every 
variety, were added when required to fill the ground. At all periods 
of English japanning, there was a tendency to “spread the surface pretty 
equal.”” The inner face of cabinet or cupboard doors was often decorated 
with a single Oriental figure, or with a large bird. In the Georgian 
pattern books, such as the Ladies’ Amusement, the preparation of the 
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Fig. II. 
japan ground. Early XVIIIth century 


CABINET decorated in gold on a black 
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ground is simplified and 
the designs differ from 
those of Stalker’s treatise. 
The title of the Ladies’ 
Amusement describes these 
as consisting of flowers, 
shells, figures, insects, 
landscapes, shipping, 
beasts, vases, borders, 
etc., which could be used 
singly or grouped together. 

In spite of any oddity 
in these juxtapositions, 

“from their gay colouring 
and charm they seldom 
failed to please,” and did 
please in their first fresh- 
ness. Unluckily,the march 
of time has orten detracted 
from their charm; the 
surface is perishable, the 
ground is scratched and 
dinted, and the gilding 
worn, especially on the 
portions in relief. The 
vigorous reliefs of the late 
Stuart period are illus- 
trated on the inner face 
of a cabinet decorated in 
colour and gilding on a 
ground of black japan. 
On the corresponding 
door the decoration con- 
sists of a large stork 
catching insects (Fig. 1). 
The drawer fronts are 
decorated with open 
Chinese pavilions, hills 
and floral sprays, and the exterior of the cabinet with groups 
of figures and flowers. 

The style ot japanning in vogue in the early XVIIIth century 
is seen in the cabinet and writing cabinet (Figs. II and III). The 
cabinet is decorated with floral designs, on which a few small 
figures and buildings are introduced; and there is little relief work 
(Fig. II). In the writing cabinet (Fig. III) the whole surface is overlaid 
with red japan, and decorated with flower and figure = bjects in 
gold. On the inner face of the cupboard doors there figure of 
a Chinese man and woman, carefully drawn, and in the case of the 
female figure, with appropriate accessories; the pediment, drawer 
fronts and interior of the desk portion are chiefly decorated with 
grouped flowers, hills, and Chinese scenery. The decoration of 
the trunk of the Act of Parliament clock by Thomas Cattell (Fig. IV) 
is carried out in gold on a black ground, but the design is crowded 
and less carefully drawn. 





Fig. IV. Act of Parliament Clock 
decorated in gold on a black japan 
ground 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


MONA LISA. LEONARDO DA VINCI. CORONATION 
OF THE VIRGIN. FRA ANGELICO. THE BAYEUX 
TAPESTRY. GALLERY OF MASTERPIECES, each 7s. 6d. net. 
Max Parrish & Co. 

WATCHMAKERS AND CLOCKMAKERS OF THE WORLD. 
G. H. Battie. Enlarged second edition. N.A.G. Press. 25s. 

GREATER ENGLISH CHURCH SCREENS. AyMErR 
VALLANCE. Batsford. 30s. net. 

MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART. PAL KELENEN. Vols. I and II. 
McMillan Co., New York. £7 tos. 

A HISTORY OF SPANISH PAINTING. By CHANDER 
RATHFON Post. Parts Iand II. Harvard University Press 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege), £5 1os. net set of 2 parts. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN ART. By WINIFRED 
Hoimes. David Marlowe Ltd., for Royal India Society, 

3/6 net. 

TOM SAWYER. Mark Twain. Camden Classics. Paul 
Elek, 12/6 net. 

MASKS OF WEST AFRICA. Leon UNDERWOOD.  Tiranti, 
6/- net. 

FIGURES IN WOOD OF WEST AFRICA. LEoN UNDERWOOD. 
Tiranti, 6/- 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 
15. What the Public Likes—or does it ? 


N an altogether admirable spirit of scientific enquiry that 

modern-minded institution, The Anglo-French Art Centre, 

has recently set out to discover what pictures “the Public” 
like and possess. Unfortunately, they did not get very far in 
this quest. A street in Camden Town, one in Mayfair, one in 
Kensington, and one in Whitechapel were canvassed (how 
thoroughly I cannot say) and the householders were invited to 
(a) loan a favourite picture from their walls, and (b) give the 
name of their favourite artist. The deplorable result in the form 
of two score or less pictures and prints adorns the walls of the 
Art Centre; but, alas, we remain unenlightened. 

For my part I instinctively mistrust all Mass Observers, 
Gallup Pol! Investigators, and other enquiring bodies. Not that I 
think them dishonest or deliberately untrustworthy, but that I have 
scarcely ever seen a question to which I could give an unqualified 
answer. One always wants to begin by saying: ‘“‘It all depends 
what you mean by ” Philosophically speaking, it is no 
use kicking against the Joads. 

Then there is the inevitable bias of the investigator, especially 
the untrained, the enthusiastic amateur one. I would have 
wished to be present at the interview when the enterprising Art 
Centre representative put those queries which evoked Romneys 
and Gainsboroughs from the walls of Mayfair and a print of 
Queen Victoria wearing the ribbon of the Garter from Camden 
Town. The number of people who announced Van Gogh as 
their favourite artist gives a clue to the date when the enquiry 
was made. The Anglo-French Art Centre innocents abroad in 
the wilds of Whitechapel or canvassing Camden Town were 
probably unaware of the innate charm and politeness of working- 
class folk who would lie with the most disarming assurance to 
give them an answer which would send them away happy. 

The most acceptable result was the appearance of a surprising 
number of original home-made works, a ph 1omenon which cut 
across all age and income groupings. This is convincing; for 
what wife or mother worthy the name would not prefer Our 
Ted’s painting or dear Dorothea’s water-colour to any first-rate 
Turner ; or what amateur artist, if he confessed the truth, would 
put a Cezanne before his own vision of three apples and the 
family teapot? It is, anyway, very gratifying to find that so 
many people painted, and then hung their works on the line in 
the front parlours of Camden Town or the drawing-rooms of 
Kensington. 

Let it be admitted, however, that this experiment to be of 
much use needs to be conducted on a much larger scale, and, 
maybe, by more skilled investigators. In fact the public, taken 
broad and large, do not like pictures at all. They possess pictures 
by the strange chances of inheritance, wedding presents, even 
purchase at the time of furnishing their homes. But they 
never look at them, and only when they do some spring cleaning, 
or some strange young man, who says he is The Anglo-French 
Art Centre, calls and asks a lot of queer questions do they know 
that the pictures are on their walls at all. When the organisers 
“estimate that sixty per cent of homes in Whitecharel possess 
no pictures at all,’’ one can only say again that “‘it all depends 
what you mean by” a picture. Is a pin-up girl, one of Mr. 
David Wright’s Undies-studies, a picture? If so the army huts 
were veritable art galleries. Or are we only talking about Romney 
and Van Gogh? Or pictures in frames ? 

Here arises the problem of the approach of the investigator. 
At the exhibition I picked up, out of the insatiable curiosity of 
my enquiring mind, a pamphlet concerning one phase of the 
activities going on there. After bidding ‘“‘the artists of earth’’ 

“Break into these cages of consciousness and take our souls 

by storm’”’ 
it continued : 

“To-morrow is to-day and yesterday is to-morrow and we 

have stepped straight out of those vicious circles into the open 

spiral of the queue. The spell is broken. The queue’s our 
cue! Its very shape is full of virtue, both marking a question 
and making a promise. There’s our clue. Let’s cling to it.’’ 

Now if that was the approach made to the ladies of Albert 
Street, Camden Town, one can understand why only about ten 
of them handed over their favourite work of art, murmured 
“Van Gogh,” and got on with the weekly wash. 

Because really it all depends what you mean by a vicious 
circle and an open spiral, and a queue, and a cue, and a clue. 
If I could only discover that, I’d cling to it like anything. 


. 











BY EDWARD PINTO 


INCE the XVIIth century, probably earlier, Tonbridge 
(formerly called Tunbridge) and Tunbridge Wells have, 
because of the variety of local suitable trees, been noted for 
small turned woodware, often hand painted or ornamented with 
inlay. An entry in the diary of Celia Fiennes in 1697 that at 
Tunbridge Wells are ‘“‘Shopps full of . all sorts of curious 
wooden ware which this place is noted for, the delicate, neate 
and thin ware of wood, both white and lignum vitae wood,” 
shows that imported woods were used even at that date. 
Macaulay (History of England, Vol. I), referring to the visit 


Fig. I. In front, Tunbridge- 

ware patterns in various stages 

of construction; at back, two 

early miniature tables and a 
casket 


Fig. II (below). A selection of 

boxes, a folding bookrest, an 

inkstand and a silk skein 
holder 


TUNBRIDGE WOOD MOSAIC 





wooden strips of various colours and small sections, rather like 
long matches ; each block, when sliced into thin layers, naturally 
showed the same end-grain pattern, much as some peppermint 
rock shows lettering. The manufacturing method shows clearly 
in Fig. I. Left centre, middle row, is a bundle of strips planed 
to correct profiles, assembled dry to pattern and tied ready for 
gluing; right, is a similar block glued up. Left centre front 
is a slice off the block and right centre front, a finished box lid, 
with the thin mosaic applied. Extreme right, another block 
demonstrates assembly of a ‘‘banding.’’ A!though this ingenious 
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method reduced labour, primitive saws nulli- 








of the Court of Charles II to Tunbridge Wells, says, “‘ 


. during 
the season a kind of fair was daily held near the fountain . . .” 


and that “. milliners, toymen and jewellers came down 
from London and opened a bazaar under the trees.” 

Records also show that the toys sold were inlaid as sold in 
the spas of Germany and apparently the home industry experi- 
enced difficulty from foreign competition, for about 1720, centre 
inlays of shells or flowers, painted or stained on veneers, were 
introduced and bordered with narrow strips of natural white or 
green dyed woods and ebony. This, however, was not Tunbridge 
“tmosaic,’’ which at the time of its invention or introduction into 


England (for some say that Italian refugees introduced it) must 

have revolutionised production by enabling reproduction of 

numerous pictures from one assembly. 
The mosaic was formed by gluing 


together into blocks, 
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fied it largely by wasting in sawdust more 
wood than was used. Some writers have 
stated that only twelve to fifteen slices were 
obtained from each block, after which the 
operation had to be repeated. 

The strips were assembled in accordance 
with hand-coloured patterns and assembly 
charts in which each square was lettered to 
denote the wood to be used in assembly. 
The mosaic slices were glued on thin brown 
paper, which in turn was glued to the articles, 
then sanded carefully and polished or, in 
later specimens, unfortunately, varnished. 

The manufacturing method made colour 
and end-grain formation more important than 
“figure” and the ornament of early pieces, 
such as the various small boxes (Fig. VIII), 
was largely geometrical, partially due to 
restriction to native woods and a small range 
of imported woods and partially through lack 
of experience and probably skill; but im- 
ported woods soon increased in variety and 
were literally pressed into service and in- 
creased range of shades and grain, coupled 
with advancement in skill, made possible the floral designs and 
elaborate building and landscape pictures which became such a 
XIXth century feature. At one time, chiefly between 1840 and 
1860, the mosaic was used to imitate Berlin wool work, then 
fashionable. 

Assembly of average fine blocks took six to eight weeks and 
it is related that often manufacture was delayed for months, 
awaiting selection from fresh shipments of rare woods, which 
arrived in the ‘Tea Clippers.” 

Sometimes glued-up blocks, instead of being sliced across into 
mosaics, were lathe turned into “‘stickware,’’ in which depth of 
turning varied the pattern. Typical examples are the pillars of 
the string or silk holder (Fig. VII) and the acorn thimble case 
and handle of the pen stand (Fig. IX). 

According to old records, some 160 varieties of wood were 
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Fig. III. A mosaic picture with frame of ‘The Pantiles, 


Tunbridge Wells’ 


employed in pictorial effects; they included 
rosewood, mahogany, bird’s-eye maple, white 
and grey holly, sycamore, laburnum, plum, 
oak, yew, chestnut, laurel, lilac, acacia, birch, 
walnut, apple, pear, tulip, kingwood, black and 
green ebony, palmyra, partridge, prunus, 
canary, bay, botany oak, beech, beef (the 
botanic bay oak), rustic, orange, zebra, box, 
purple heart and Red Saunders or ruby wood. 

The vivid greens which appear in some 
designs were obtained from “green” oak, birch 
or beech and are due to the colouring action 
of a fungus which attacks the fallen branches 
of these trees. The blue and grey shades also 
used were attained by chemical action of iron on 
tannin, obtained by soaking certain whitewoods 
in the chalybeate spring water which first 
brought fame to Tunbridge Wells. 

Eighteenth century boxes invariably have 
lift off or pivoted lids. The best of the larger 
XIXth century boxes have hinged lids, 
recessed panelled bases and their craftsman- 
ship and that of other articles made before 
about 1850 is usually of high standard. 
Mostly mild, well-seasoned pine was used 
for core work of rectangular boxes, beech 
for veneered turnings and rosewood for small, solid ones. 

Confusion and controversy surround the early history of 
Tunbridgeware, both Tunbridge Wells and Tonbridge claiming 
its invention and each citing rival inventors. The claim appears 
to rest between the Wise family, established in Tonbridge in 








Fig. V. A candlestand (one of a pair) and a 
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Fig. IV. Fenner & Nye’s original pattern of Battle 
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miniature chest 


1685 as turners, and the Burrows family, who commenced manu- 
facturing Tunbridgeware at Tunbridge Wells in 1720. Mr. 
Beauchamp Wadmore, who described Tunbridgeware manufac- 
ture in the History of the Parish of Tonbridge (1906), ascribed the 
invention to the Wise family, who certainly manufactured large 
quantities in the early 
XVIIIth century, 
when it was stated to 
be one of the chief in- 
dustries of the town. 
The last of the family, 
George Wise, died in 
1899 and his widow 
provided Mr. Wad- 
more with his in- 
formation. 
Conversely, an 
article in the Tun- 
bridge Wells Advertiser 
(February, 1890) 
stated that the head 
of a family called 





Fig. VI. A _ jewel 
casket and an all- 
over pattern inkstand 
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Burrows, of Tunbridge Wells, produced genuine Tunbridgeware 
in 1720. This is confirmed by an interview which Dr. Given (Hon. 
Curator of Tunbridge Wells Municipal Museum, to whom I am 
indebted for much valuable information) had in 1934 with George 
Burrows, of Tunbridge Wells, aged 85, who stated that his grand- 
father, William Burrows, invented and commenced manufacture 
of Tunbridgeware at Gibraltar Cottage, Tunbridge Wells. 

A coloured lithograph of “‘H.R.H. Princess Victoria returning 
from a Morning Ride,” published in 1822, shows in the back- 
ground a house facing the Common at the lower corner of Church 
Road, known as “Jordan House.” It has a double-fronted shop 
window with boards at front and sides, marked ‘Original Manu- 
factory of Tunbridge Ware, Burrows.” This was the shop of 


Figs. VII and VIII. 
A selection of mis- 
cellaneous objects, with 
a large preponderance 
of “‘cube” pattern and 
with examples in Fig. 
VII of lathe-turned 
“‘stickware”’ 


Humphrey Burrows, younger brother of the reputed inventor, 
William. A _ reproduction of the original lithograph is in 
Tunbridge Wells Museum. 

Another noted manufacturer, William Fenner, was established 
at a house called ‘‘The Repository,”” now known as “‘The Chalet,” 
Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells. A print of the house, with 
the superscription “‘Fenner’s Tunbridge Ware, Established 1720,” 
is also in the Museum. Fenner first made picture frames, etc., 
for which he bought made-up mosaic slices from his friend 
Burrows. Later he began to manufacture the material and some 
years after took into partnership Edmund Nye. ‘Fenner & Nye” 
produced some of the best ware. Edmund Nye subsequently car- 
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ried on the business alone until he was joined by Thomas Barton, 
a former apprentice of Wise, about 1836 ; Barton became a partner 
and finally took over the business, which continued successfully. 
Barton died about 1908 (this information was given to Dr. Given by 
Miss Barton, a niece and adopted daughter of Thomas Barton). 

In 1931, on the demolition of an old building in Tunbridge 
Wells, a local antique dealer, Mr. Colin Rich, was offered and 
purchased a collection of boxes containing old Tunbridgeware 
patterns, blocks, tools and documents. On investigation, the 


hoard proved to be the original patterns, cuttings, blocks and 
specimens of coloured veneers of Fenner & Nye, who produced 
some of the finest XVIIIth and XIXth century ware. The 
collection had lain forgotten since the closing of the business on 





Alderman Barton’s death or retirement. When discovered, it 
included the original jig-saw of about 1760 and the turning tools 
used in making the Tunbridgeware. These, unfortunately, to- 
gether with a number of patterns and historical documents, 
were sold to America, but the Battle Abbey picture (Fig. IV) 
and numerous patterns were purchased by me from Mr. Rich, 
who also put at my disposal his historical papers relating to 
Tunbridgeware. 

Between 1720 and about 1790 is an interesting transition 
period between marquetry woodware and the full development 
of Tunbridge mosaic ; during this period, marquetry continues 
with mosaic used sparingly as a central decorative motif or as a 
border to marquetry. 
The tops of the pair 
of 54 in. high oct- 
agonal miniature 
tables (left and right, 
Fig. I) are good ex- 
amples. Only the 
butterflies are Tun- 
bridge end - grain 
mosaic, all the back- 
ground, mainly of 
boxwood, walnut and 
ebony, being ven- 
eered conventionally. 
The yew wood pillars 
and the walnut ven- 
eered bases seem to 
have been added or 
to have replaced the 
originals. Probably 
these tops com- 
menced as __ table 
screen panels. 

The glove box 
(front right, Fig. II) 
is interesting. Made 
about 1770-1790, it 
is all marquetry, in 
laid in a background 
of rosewood veneer ; 
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Fig. IX. Some more 
typical Tunbridgeware 
products; the acorn 
thimble and pen-stand 
handle are exarples of 
lathe-turned “‘stickware’”’ 





no mosaic is used. The 
apple wood fan orna- 
ments bear a _ family 
resemblance to the sides 
of the later work casket 
on claw feet (Fig. VII) 
and to the central motifs 
of the folding bookrest 
(Fig. II). The latter, 
made about 1800-20, is 
a good example of the 
care given to choice of 
‘backing’ veneers of 
strength equal to the 
fancy facings. The back- 
ground of the face is 
beautiful, faded grey 
bird’s-eye maple; the 
counteracting backing 
veneer is rosewood and 
the piece, which is only 
5/16 in. thick, has stood 
perfectly. This fine 
quality example has all edges covered with fine mosaic. The 
border is rose pattern and the central circular motifs contain 
thirty-four varieties of wood in attractive ranges of reds, yellows 
and greens. 

One of the earliest and longest lived patterns was ‘‘cube,” 
originally in the XVIIIth century used as the only ornament in 
a plain rosewood or walnut background, as in the small box 
(left end, centre row, Fig. VIII); in the XIXth century it was 
combined with fancy borders and rose pattern mosaic ; examples 
are the cheroot and card cases and stamp box (Fig. VIII), of 
which the two former have rose pattern on the reverse, the hand- 
kerchief box (left, Fig. II), the monolith thermometer stand 
(Fig. IX) and in Fig. VII the stationery casket, the work casket 
on claw feet and the two other boxes, the larger of which is fitted 
with ink bottles and pen tray. After 1820, large floral sprays, 
and after 1840 architectural scenes in mosaic were used increasingly 
as centrepieces. 

The mosaic picture, “‘The Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells,” in its 
original Tunbridge frame (Fig. III) gives some idea of the crafts- 
men’s skill and patience and the fineness of their best work. 
The 1 in. wide frame alone, measuring only 9} ins. by 7} ins., 
contains over 20,000 pieces. Fig. IV shows a slice from Fenner & 
Nye’s original block of Battle Abbey, one of the finest woodcraft 
examples of its kind in the world. The minute detail is amazing 
and the softness of light and shade is more reminiscent of a 
water-colour than a wood mosaic. Black and white photography 
cannot do justice to the absolute fidelity of colours and shadows 
contained in the skilfully arranged end-grain of natural woods. 
There are approximately 4,000 pieces in the pattern, which is 
only 5 ins. extreme width. 

The best ware and the finest but not necessarily most com- 
plicated pictures date from 1720 to 1850. Later, designs, work- 
manship and finish all deteriorated. 

The adjustable candlestand (Fig. V), one of a pair, dates from 
about 1800-20 and is a rarity. Its main carcase, like that of the 
adjacent fitted cabinet, is rosewood, but the latter, although well 
made, is clumsily designed and the ornament shows the deteriora- 
tion of 1860-70, when drawer bandings were cut haphazard from 
long lengths and not “‘returned” at the ends. Failure to match 
the mitres on the borders of the door and the top indicates similar 
“mass production” failings. These faults in layout of banding 
also show in the clumsily-designed octagonal sealing wax outfit 
of 1860-70 (right, Fig. VII), in contrast with the similar purpose 
outfit of 1840 (left, Fig. DX). 

The jewel casket (Fig. VI), one of Wise’s good productions, 
is in mint condition. The inkstand (same picture), a fine “‘all 
over’ geometrical and floral mosaic of about 1840, bears Nye’s 
label. 

Tunbridgeware manufacturers made every conceivable object 
in their ornamental mosaic and more typical examples appear in 





Figs. II and VII to IX. A stationery cabinet of 1820-40, by 
Barton, is in Fig. II, together with a fine games box of about 
1840-50, with its cribbage marker above. The inkstand and the 
rose pattern case for silk skeins, a rare piece, date from about 
the same period. 

The larger circular boxes (Fig. VIII) are mostly XVIIIth 
century snuffboxes by Nye. Apart from the ink bottle, the other 
items in the top row contain pincushions or rouge pots. In the 
second row, the miniature book is a needlecase; the ruler with 
circular medallions is an early piece ; the rosewood example has 
a verse on the back. In Fig. VII the taper match holder, with 
original taper, and the two different trinket stands are each one 
of a pair. 

Additional to the objects already described in Fig. IX area 
pen stand with lead-filled base, forming a paperweight, and a 
stamp box, both of about 1840-50, a pen tray of about 1790-1800, 
with background of faded grey bird’s-eye maple and a snuffbox 
of unusual pattern, of about the same date. The two well- 
finished serviette rings have alternate light mosaic on dark back- 
ground and vice versa, for easy distinction. In Fig. VII the 
fine quality miniature table has its rim pierced with radiating 
holes for pins. The crescent-shaped pincushion on stickware 
stem and the basket with Prince of Wales feather mosaic are late 
XIXth century pieces. The spill vase, one of a pair, is composed 
of horizontal rings of different varieties of wood glued together 
and “turned.” 

The needlework set with needles, tape measure, pincushion 
and thread all enclosed in miniature ‘‘cottages’’ decorated with 
red and green paint and the pincushion clamp exemplify the 
continuation of the earlier whitewood ‘Presents from Tunbridge 
Wells” into Regency days. 

The patterns and centre casket in Fig. I are illustrated by 
kind permission of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and the 
cabinet in Fig. V and the jewel casket in Fig. VI by kind per- 
mission of Mr. R. M. Waylett. All other objects are from the 
author’s collection. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTES 


Excellent places for studying the infinite varieties of design 
are the Municipal Museum, Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells, 
and the Museum and Royal Pavilion, Brighton. The first- 
mentioned, in addition to displaying some 300 pieces of Tunbridge- 
ware, has patterns, blocks showing construction, charts showing 
the numbering system used in building up patterns and tools 
used in manufacture. 

The Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road, has original blocks 
and patterns, with notes on the method of construction, whilst in 
Museum 3 at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, are a number of 
blocks and examples. 
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GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS- parr 1 


BY E. M. ELVILLE 


% HERE is no kind of precious stone which cannot be imitated 
by the industry of the glass-makers—consider to whom it did 
first occur to include in a little ball all the sorts of flowers 

which clothe the meadows in Spring.” 


This was written of the Venetian glassmakers by Sabellico in 
1495 and is the first reference to those globes of glass containing 
intricate mosaic patterns of variegated colours so reminiscent of 
the kaleidoscope of our youth, or housing posies of delicately tinted 
flowers with the morning dew crystallised upon their petals, giving 
them everlasting freshness. 


Fig. I. 
A bottle green 
“‘ Bristol "’ paper- 


weight clearly 
showing the var- 
ious stages of 
construction 
Fig. II. 
A bottle green 
doorstop, show- 
ing a five-tier 
flower. Ht. 6 ins. 


Fig. III (above, left). 
A paperweight of 
water-white glass 
with cut facets 
disclosing exquis- 
itely formed 
flowers in delicate 
shades of pink. 

Ht. 44 ins. 


Fig. IV. 
A specimen show- 
ing an early style 
“set-up” of an 
assortment of 
millefiori canes 





That articles of such perfection of workmanship and ingenuity 
of design shou!d be described by no better names than paperweights 
or doorstops does not appear consonant with artistic taste. 

The basis of the most prized paperweights is a multi-coloured 
glass known as millefiori, an Italian name meaning a thousand 
flowers given to the Venetian revival in the XVth century of an 
ancient Egyptian and Roman technique. This depended on the 
forming of rods or canes of coloured glass, short lengths of which 
were arranged in a pattern often with canes of colourless glass 
interposed between them. The bundle was heated to melting 
point in order to weld it into a composite cylinder and then drawn 
into a thin rod. When transverse sections were cut either squarely 
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or obliquely from the rod, the circular laminations of different 
colours formed a pleasing pattern. Variegated threads of this 
description were used to build up geometric figures or arabesques 
and afterwards surrounded by clear colourless glass 

It is probable that the method of forming mosaics in multi- 
coloured glass canes was first practised in Egypt for it is never seen 
in such perfection as in objects of a decidedly Egyptian character. 
There are also numerous examples of Roman cups and bowls in 
which mosaic sections have been placed edgeways in a body of 
semi-transparent glass. Such articles, no doubt, inspired the 
Venetian revival in the XVth century of millefiori glass of which 
the ‘Venetian ball,” referred to at the beginning of this article, is 
an example. 

Yet, in Spite of their early origin, paperweights are not strictly 
classed as “antique” in the trade, since the known specimens were 
not made prior to 1830. The earliest paperweights in this country 
were, however, probably made about that time in such centres as 
Bristol and Yorkshire. They were not of the millefiori type but of 
green bottle glass enclosing a representation of a plant growing 
from a pot, or some similar subject, outlined with masses of tiny 
bubbles. According to the light reflected upon them the bubbles 


gave the plant a filmy, gossamer-like appearance or imparted to it 
a lustre reminiscent of old silver. 





So far as the writer is aware, no explanation has yet been 
published of their process of manufacture, yet anyone seeing a 
paperweight of this description for the first time is at once curious 
to know how it was made and by what mysterious method the 
filmy plant was embedded in the glass sphere. 

The only kind of glass required was the clear green glass used 
for bottle making ; the rest depended entirely on the skill with 
which the workman manipulated his few simple tools. The making 
of a paperweight such as shown in Fig. I can be divided into four 
distinct operations—the formation of the plant pot, surrounding it 
with a layer of glass, the addition of the plant, and finally the 
covering of glass to complete the shape. It should be made clear 
from the outset that the process was one of building up in layers ; 
the converse method of inserting the decoration into the mass of 
glass is quite impracticable. This applies to all paperweights, 
irrespective of their origin or type. 

The first operation was to collect a ball of clear glass, roughly 
about the size of a walnut, on the end of a gathering iron and 
rolling it while still plastic across the polished surface of an iron 
plate known as a “marver.’’ The manipulation of the glass into 
the form of the plant pot was the work of a few seconds after which 
it was allowed to cool slightly to retain its shape. The silvery 
finish was obtained by sprinkling a film of French chalk on the 
“‘marver’’ and rolling the glass over it, the chalk adhering to the 
surface of the glass. 

The embryo paperweight was then ready for the second opera- 
tion in which the plant pot, with its chalk coating, was dipped into 
the clear glass and the gathering iron rapidly rotated until a mass 
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of plastic glass had collected round it. The mass was then manipu- 
lated on the “‘marver” and the gathering process repeated if 
necessary until the spherical shape was about half size. Meanwhile 
the action of the heat on the chalk caused the evolution of gas 
which appeared as tiny bubbles or “‘seed”’ suffic ent to outline the 
plant pot as a silvery film. The specimen shown in Fig. I has 
been specially selected to illustrate the various stages of construction, 
the surface of the second gathering of glass being clearly outlined 
inside the paperweight about half the size of the finished specimen. 

The third operation was to form the flower by sprinkling French 
chalk over the end of the sphere to represent petals, usually between 
four and ten in number. The centre of the flower was then pushed 
in with a sharp tool and a piece of fine wire inserted to give the 
appearance of a stem. 

A final gathering of clear green glass completed the sphere, the 
clockwise rotation which all glass gatherers use with their irons 
giving a characteristic twist to the petals, a feature present in most 
paperweights of this description. The final gathering also entrapped 
a pocket of air in the concave centre of the flower, where it had 
been pushed in, giving the appearance in some of the more 
delicately constructed specimens of a dewdrop nestling in the petals. 

Often the flowers were in tiers, such as shown in Fig. II, one 
growing from the centre of another ; in such cases several gatherings 
of glass would be required, but each plant would be constructed in 
the manner described. Another popular form of decoration was a 
representation of fountains which stream up from the base, falling 
in sparkling cascades on all sides. Bubbles were employed to great 
advantage in such specimens, in all cases being made by denting 
the surface of the glass while it was hot and gathering over it a 
further layer of glass to entrap a pocket of air. 

Although most early bottle green paperweights are described as 
“Bristol,”” they were made at Nailsea, near Bristol, where the 
manufacturers sought to avoid the heavy duty on colourless glass 
by making domestic and fancy articles in inferior bottle glass, which 
was taxed at a lower rate; they were sold in great numbers at 
country fairs. Green paperweights were also made in certain 
Yorkshire factories, an occasional specimen being found with the 
name of one manufacturer, J. Kilner, Wakefield, moulded on the 
base. 

As green paperweights of the type described are easy to make, 
and are formed from the cheapest glass, most bottle factories 
throughout the country produced them up to comparatively recent 
times, until hand methods of producing bottles were finally sup- 
planted by wholly automatic ones. It is, therefore, extremely 
difficult to distinguish the early specimens from the later 
reproductions. 

The bottle green paperweights are ovoid in shape with a flat 
base, and without exception have a pontil-mark; that is, a rough 
mark where the gathering iron was detached from the base after 
completion at the furnace. The majority of specimens fall between 
three and six inches in height, the larger ones usually being referred 
to as doorstops. 

Green paperweights are fairly common, but those with intricate 
work are clearly deserving of more attention than they have so far 
received from collectors. Like the more sophisticated millefiori 
type, which at one time could be bought for a few shillings, they 
will in all probability suddenly become collectors’ pieces. 

Paperweights in glass of water-white clarity but in which 
coloured flowers were embedded, were a natural development of 
the bottle green weights. The process of manufacture was similar, 
but, in forming the flowers, coloured glass replaced the chalk of 
the green weights. The delicate colouring of the paperweights 
and the skill employed by the craftsmen in making them gave the 
finished article an almost realistic appearance. A typical specimen 
is shown in Fig. III enclosing a bed of foliage from which shoot a 
number of exquisitely formed flowers of the most delicate tints. 
Polished facets on the surface of the clear glass surround enable 
the ee of the interior to be more fully appreciated. 

Manufacture of millefiori paperweights appears to have com- 
menced after 1845, in which year the Glass Excise Act, imposed a 
century before, was finally repealed and the restriction on weight 
and the rigid surveillance of the workman as to the quantity of 
glass he used were no longer necessary. The repeal of the Act 
was followed by great activity among glass manufacturers, especially 
in the application of colour technology, and the evolution of the 
millefiort paperweight was a natural consequence. 

At first they were rather crude and were made by collecting a 
quantity of colourless glass on a gathering iron, shaping it into a 
small ball and rolling it while still plastic over an assortment of 
multi-coloured glass chips, spread over the surface of a “‘marver,”’ 
forming a coloured cushion. This was then reheated, covered 


with successive layers of colourless glass and manipulated untiJ the 
requisite size and shape were obtained. The original glass cushion, 
when viewed through the dome-like mass of glass, was magnified 
by its convexity to two or three times its original size and appeared 
to fill the entire base of the specimen as shown in Fig. IV. These 
paperweights were different in shape from the green variety, 
conforming more to the familiar mushroom top formation. 

Paperweights of this description have appeared on the market 
during recent years which are of pre-war Japanese and Continental 
origin, but they can be distinguished from the earlier English 
specimens by their harsh colouring, inferior workmanship and 
from the type of glass. The English efforts were in expensive 
potash-lead glass while the modern reproductions are of cheaper 
but good quality soda-lime glass. The difference can be detected 
either by weight or by chemical tests, but an expert can discern the 
difference by the colour of the clear glass. An old English paper- 
weight is made from glass of water-white clarity, while a modern 
foreign reproduction has a faint yellow cast ; it is readily apparent 
even to a novice when two specimens, old and modern, are placed 
together. 


os Ss © 
ANSWERS TO CERAMIC ENQUIRIES 


R. F. J. (Parkstone). You made a careful pencil sketch of 
your inkstand for us but unfortunately omitted to tell us whether 
the piece was of pottery or porcelain, and, except for the note that 
the ground colour was primrose, to tell us what the colours were. 

Our reactions are that your inkstand is not of English make 
at all, but of French tin-glazed pottery. Its thickness and rather 
massive, scroll-edged, rococo build suggests that, and some 
substance is lent to our opinion by your mention of the word 
Bianco and the number 43 being very faintly visible on the base— 
as it would be when covered with a nearly opaque white tin oxide. 
This circumstance, too, sufficiently explains the presence of the 
word there, as it seems to be an instruction to the painter that 
back and base of the piece are to be left in the white, and the 
visible front part is to be done in the manner of the No. 43 
pattern, in this case a primrose yellow, over which the other 
decoration of flower-sprays was to be laid, apparently in poly- 
chrome. If we knew whether the pattern is outlined in violet- 
brown we might suggest Quimper as the inkstand’s place of 
origin, though the yellow ground (obtained from antimony) makes 
us wonder whether Rouen or Sinceny (Picardy) can claim the 
piece. 

“Bianco”’ is not the name of a factory or of a potter but merely 
white, as the phrase bianco sopra bianco, white over white, indicates. 
This expression recurs constantly in Italian books dealing with 
the use of opaque white enamel since the XVIth century and has 
been applied to Flower of Bristol’s practice, about the middle of 
the XVIIIth century, of using white over a dove-grey or starch- 
biue. Flower developed his idea, however, not from Italy, but 
through modifying Littler’s ware of white over blue (salt glaze), 
and through knowing various productions of Nevers (France) 
and Lambeth. After all, putting white on blue is just a natural 
development of putting blue on white. 


Mrs. A. M. W. (Baildon, Yorks.) sends us a photograph of 
two 12 in. double-handled pot-pourri vases and covers, with the 
following relevant information :—Paste: soft, white, thick, 
creamy by transmitted light and without “‘moons’”’ ; discoloured 
brown on bare patches and on lid flanges ; fire cracks in rim and 
on foot ; rococo bases ground level. Glaze : glassy, very slightly 
green where gathered. Decoration : underglaze on white ground ; 
gilding good and with but few signs of wear. Large “‘exotic’’ 
birds without panels, in black, yellow, rose purple, pale blue, 
brick red, and “‘somewhat resembling the painting of two vases 
shown in APOLLO, August, 1947, p. xxiii.” No insects. Flowers 
about pierced neck Meissen style in rose purple, crimson purple, 
pale yellow ; leaves warm green and emerald. Handles : opaque 
light blue. 

In design this good-looking pair owes much to Meissen and 
Sévres but, being soft paste, and not Sévres, they cannot have been 
made in Germany or in France; or, of course, in Bristol or Ply- 
mouth. The birds are very like those of the Worcester artist whose 
style Mr. Rackham identified on Plymouth, Bristol, and Worcester, 
a man who imitated Evans and Aloncle of Sévres referred to as 
“‘Mons. Soqui,’’ and who may have been one of Giles’s decorators 
in London. The vases are not Worcester—the low rococo bases 
and various other points about them preclude that. Nor does 
their balanced, shapely build, with the graceful scrolled loop 
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ANSWERS TO CERAMIC ENQUIRIES 


handles, suggest their having been made at Longton Hall, where 
exotic birds were also done. There is no look of Bow about them. 
That leaves us to consider whether they may be Chelsea, for they 
bear likeness to no other English factory, and they are not modern 
copies, Booth’s for instance. Indeed, many features enumerated 
above point to their being Chelsea of late Gold Anchor period, 
about 1765 perhaps. True, there is nothing of Chelsea’s glory— 
the mazarine blue—about them, but there is enough of claret, 
or crimson, and there is that mention of light blue, perhaps the 
Chelsea turquoise, on the handles. Authentic-sounding, too, is 
the tnick, glassy glaze that is greenish where it has pooled, and 
has had to be ground where it had gathered at the foot, to make 
the pieces stand properly. Chelsea paste was very absorbent, so 
the mention of staining on the unglazed parts is much to the point, 
and the paste is soft—though it is a pity to use a file to establish 
that! And there is nothing odd in the conjunction of roses and 
bell-flowers with the ‘‘fantasy-fowl’’ in the decoration, nor in 
the perforations of the neck’s showing a certain raggedness in 
the cutting. 

All in all, we see no reason why these vases should not be 
late Gold Anchor Chelsea, though they may have been decorated 
outside, at Giles’s in Kentish Town and Cockspur Street. 


R. B. (Glasgow). Your Chinese stem-cup bears the seal mark 
of the Emperor Hsien Féng, 1851-61, which seems also to have 
been used occasionally on pieces of the succeeding reign of T’ung 
Chih, 1862-74. The great Imperial factory at Cheng-te-chen 
was burnt down by the T’ai-p-’ing rebels in 1855 and the workmen 
were killed or dispersed,so that if made there your cup must date 
from the beginning of the reign, about 1853. 

The stem-cup (pa pei) is a ceremonial wine vessel and examples 
are known since T’ang and Sung times, though the early models 
are exceedingly rare. The Ming porcelain specimens are as a 
rule of small size, standing no more than three to four inches high, 
but during the Ch’ing Dynasty, 1644-1916, they began to be made 
altogether larger, the stems being lengthened, hollow, and nearly 
cylindrical. The date mark of the Hsien Féng cups is often 
found inside the hollow stem and all-over decoration of purplish 
blue or of sang de beuf was a favourite. The moulding round 
the cover of your cup is a form of stylised wave decoration, while 
that round the base of the stem is a variant of the shou (longevity) 
mark. 


R. B. S. (Flockton) has a small blue box decorated with pink 
roses, and trefoil motifs in green and gilt, marked with the inter- 
twined L’s of the Bourbons with the letter A between them, all 
overglaze, and wonders whether he is “‘the victim of Samson of 
Paris or some other notorious imitator.”’ 

It is, I fear, likely enough, though I am not sure whether 
Samson applied his genius to the reproduction of the small Sévres 
pieces, about which I append a few remarks that may be useful 
to him and to others in like case. 

We must first realise that true early Sevres is very rare indeed 
since it was not intended for ordinary general sale at all, but was 
designed and ordered for the King’s own use or as presents to 
foreign royalties and notabilities, ambassadors, and the aristocracy 
of France, and it was a very expensively-produced porcelain indeed. 

It is well to take little account of the mark, save only as a 
means of confirming all other evidences of authenticity. That 
is to say, make sure that the paste is “‘soft’’ and that the colours, 
painting, gilding, and sumptuous general perfections of Vincennes 
and early Sévres are known to you through knowledge of the 
pieces in the Wallace Collection and in the Jones Bequest (V. 
& A.). Indeed, the general collector should look on all Sévres 
marks with some mistrust for the reason that since its first begin- 
nings the forger has found the great French factory his most 
lucrative concern. 

A huge array of copyists grew up in and near Paris in the 
XIXth century and decorative and interesting as many of their 
productions are they really deceive no one because, fortunately, 
all of them are in hard paste, and altogether too gaudy and glittering. 
Naturally enough these forgers favoured the A mark (1753) so 
as to make their efforts seem as old as possible. 

Another warning here, however : some imitations are made in 
Tournay paste, which is of good quality and soft, in St. Amand, 
which is either hard or soft, and in Herend, Hungary, by one 
Fischer, a very successful forger. 

There seems to have been no effective protection at any time 
of the Sévres marks or of its prerogative and monopoly in the 
use of gilding and colour. A number of copyists used the inter- 
laced L’s mark and put their own initials in the space between: 


C. for Caille, B.B. for Barreau et Barreau, and L. for Lehoujour, 
for example. 

The honest and magnificent reproductions of Sévres by our 
own renowned Mintons must of course be quite excluded from 
this forgery class, as must others of the English factories which 
came under the French spell. 

It is worth knowing that plates bearing portraits of prominent 
people, with the mark and year-letter of pre-Revolution days, 
are always “‘wrong,”’ as is all the ‘‘jewelled’’ Sevres before 1780 ; 
and false too is all Sevres ‘‘biscuit’”’ bearing a factory mark, unless 
it belongs to the latter half of the XIXth century. Some Sévres 
is recognised as spurious by the forger’s having signed his work 
with, say, a military painter’s name when he should have used a 
bouquet artist’s. Dangerous too are the large number of pieces 
of the true old Sévres sold in the white and decorated elsewhere— 
dangerous and very lovely ! 

All of this is lacking in encouragement, and some positive 
guidance is necessary. Mere negations aren’t enough to teach 
us the law! 

Sévres gilding was thickly applied, polished with a hobnail 
fixed in a wooden holder, and exquisitely chased and engraved. 
The forgers are said to have used an agate for polishing, which 
gave a thinner and more uniform effect. 

The soft paste of Vincennes and Sévres is far more unified with 
the glaze and colour than is the decoration on the hard paste of 
the German and other factories. The colours of early Sévres 
had to be such as would fuse into the elaborate and complicated 
glaze employed. The decoration is of the old Sévres paste and 
glaze, and in no sense on either. The glaze on the finished 
product is as perfectly smooth on the painted parts as it is on 
the unpainted. 

It is scarcely likely, R. B. S. and some others, that you really 
have a piece of genuine old Sevres. 


J. B. B. (Oporto). Your dinner service of 124 pieces bearing 
the impressed mark, Mason’s PATENT IRONSTONE CHINA, is not 
china or porcelain but a hard white pottery, made about 1820. 

English potters for long had tried to invent an efficient substitute 
for porcelain, the supply of which became very short towards the 
close of the XVIIIth century owing to the Napoleonic Wars and 
the heavy import duties imposed. They wanted something hard, 
durable, and white. Spode introduced a hard, dense, and heavy 
earthenware body in 1805, but it was not till 1813 that Charles 
James Mason took out a patent for his Ironstone China which he 
had made from the scoria or slag of ironstone pounded and ground 
in water, with flint, soapstone, clay, and oxide of cobalt. So very 
tractable and hard was the “ironstone china” that bed-posts, fire- 
places, cisterns for goldfish, punchbowls, huge vases and jugs, 
besides the ordinary wares such as dinner services, teapots, and 
milk jugs, were made. 

The first Mason factory was founded about 1792 at Lane Delph, 
now Middle Fenton, by Miles Mason, who produced good quality 
porcelain as well as experimented with earthenware manufacture. 
After Miles’s death the business was carried on by the two sons, 
Charles James and George Miles, in much larger works built by 
them in Fenton, close to the old factory, in 1805. 

The artistic talents of the Masons were more developed than their 
commercial instincts and Charles having retired, George, as sole 
proprietor, was compelled to sell the patent, moulds, copper plates, 
etc., to Francis Morley, of Broad Street Works, Hanley, one of the 
oldest potteries in Staffordshire, in 1851. Mr. Morley re-estab- 
lished the prosperity of the Mason factory in his Hanley works 
till 1858, when it passed into the hands of Messrs. George L. 
Ashworth and Brothers, who carry on the Broad Street potteries 
still, using, it is said, the original Mason moulds, and turning out 
the old patterns that are to-day as popular the world over as ever 
they were. 

“Stone China’’ was the description used by many other potters 
who made heavy, durable, and strong earthenware, among them 
Davenports, Ridgways, Spodes and Mintons, and representative 
pieces from these factories are to be found in most public and 
private collections. The Mason series of octagonal jugs, done in a 
famille rose style mainly in red, pink, blue and green flat-washed 
over printed outlines, have been deservedly popular since 1820 
when they were first made. 
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PrE-waR Back NuMBErRsS OF “‘APOLLO”’ 

Twelve copies picked at random for £2 2s., or selected 
copies from 4/6 upwards according to the scarcity. APOLLO, 
10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


ANUARY 2g. Furniture and Porcelains, Curistire’s: Derby 

tea service, £68; English brass lantern clock, Daniel Quare, 

£45 ; pair George II mahogany armchairs, £189; six James II 
walnut chairs, £210; Jacobean oak court cupboard, £55; William 
III walnut table, £152; English mahogany breakfast table, £66 ; 
Georgian mahogany cabinet, with bevelled mirror, £99 ; Italian 
walnut cabinet, £52; William and Mary marquetry longcase 
clock, Cartwright Apud Bursam, Londini, £76 ; Louis XVI king- 
wood table, 28 ins., £110; panel Flemish tapestry, ro ft. 7 ins. 
x 7 ft. 7 ins., £168. 

January 30. Pictures, CHRISTIE’s : Mahogany cabinet of twenty- 
four drawers, containing some 12,0co photographs of Old Masters 
in the chief European galleries, £105; portrait of gentleman, 
Jan Van Eyck, £168 ; view of Rome from the Tiber, W. Marlow, 
£483; Architectural Ruins, H. Robert, £184; The Mocking of 
Christ, Ribera, £100 ; The Madonna holding the Infant Saviour, 
Giovanni da Milano, £231 ; Girl in Grey Dress, Pourbus, £252 ; 
Three Girls, Fragonard, £136. 

February 5. Porcelain and French Furniture, CHRISTIE’S : 
Japanese figure of a scribe, £126 ; Charles II needlework picture, 
£126; pair Coalport vases, £121; Battersea enamel box, 7 ins., 
£262 ; Queen Anne longcase clock, Joseph Knibb, £441 ; Queen 
Anne bureau, £94; Queen Anne cabinet, £147; Louis XV 
bureau, the back panel branded with the monogram of Marie 
Antoinette, £168 ; six Queen Anne walnut chairs, £147. 

February 6. Pictures, Curistie’s: An Old Priory, J. S. 
Cotman, £131 ; two, The Hiding Place Discovered, and Tuning 
Up, Georges Crogaert, £441 ; Still Life, Mathew Smith, £173, 
and Yellow and White Tulips, by the same, £252; The Black 
Fur Boa, W. R. Sickert, £241 ; The Bay of Naples, Unterberger, 
£152; Hampstead Heath, John Martin, £126; Brave Toro, 
J. B. Burgess, £110. 

February 4to 26. Works of Art generally, ROBINSON & FOSTER : 
four gilt armchairs in gros point, £101 ; mahogany dining table, 
£59; mahogany two part dining table, £82; satinwood commode, 
£57; pair walnut sofa tables, £61; oak refectory table, £52; 
mahogany wardrobe, £52; mahogany open armchair, £50; 
mahogany card table, £50; Regency ebonized bookcase, £173 ; 
pair Queen Anne mirrors, £92; vase of flowers, J. Baptiste, £131 ; 
mahogany bookcase, £70; bow-front sideboard, £54; Adam 
carved torchere, £60; bracket clock, John Pryor, £55 ; oak coffer, 
£50; 6 ft. 7 ins. old English refectory table, £88 ; French commode, 
£50; eight Chippendale dining chairs, £67; pair French fauteuils, 
£63 


Thtnies 6, 26 and 27. Works of art, KNIGHT, FRANK AND 
RUTLEY: walnut sideboard, £90; Georgian folding top dressing 
table, £32 ; oak refectory table, £70 ; Jacobean oak sideboard, £60 ; 
Louis XVI side table, £32 ; Venetian mirror, £47; pair George i 
walnut and gilt wall mirrors, London, 1741, £72; William and Mary 
dresser, £105; six oak chairs, £57; Louis XV bombé shaped 
display cabinet, £85; Chinese Chippendale chair, £26; English 
bracket clock, Dammant, Colchester, £35; Queen Anne walnut 
card table, £55; drum library table, £65; Sheraton kneehole 
writing table, £92; figured walnut wardrobe, £140; serpentine 
front Sheraton mahogany sideboard, £130. 

February 12 and 13. Porcelain and Furniture and Pictures, 
Curistie’s: Spanish walnut Vergueno, £86; ebonised and 
Viennese enamel cabinet, XVIIth century, £94; Two Sleeping 
Peasants, N. Berchem, £210; portrait of princess of the Medici 
family, A. Bronzino, £178; The Love Song, N. Lancret, £126; 
Flowers in Vase, W. Van Leen, £462; Phillip III of Spain, Juan 
Pantoja de la Cruz, £252; and Philip Sidney by the same, £136 ; 
portrait of child, F. Pourbus, £168; The Interior of a Temple, 
Rembrandt, £121 ; The Gardens of a Palace, Spanish School, £199 ; 
A Landscape, Jan Van Goyen, £399; A Wood Landscape, Klaes 
Molenaer, £199; Lake Scene, J. Fisher, £210; Portrait of a 
Nobleman, Bruyn, £2094. 

February 19 and 23. Porcelain, Furniture and Objects of 
Vertu, CHRISTIE’s: Chippendale commode, serpentine shape, 
£304: pair Chippendale rey window-seats, £483 ; Chippen- 

dale stool, £115; three George I walnut chairs, £173; Victoria 

rosewood dressing table, £163; Empire tortoiseshell snuff box, 
£102; Louis XV gold oval snuff box £273; Louis XV gold 
snuff box, Paris, 1737, Hubert Louvet, fermier general, £504. 

February 25 and 26. Silver, Porcelain and Furniture, CHRISTIE’S: 
Pair two handled vase shaped wine coolers, Matthew Boulton, 
Birmingham, £180; George I tea kettle stand and lamp, John 
Newton, 1724, £185; James I silver gilt wine cup, 1605, £460; 
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pair of English delft blue and white tankards, painted with Chinese 
figures, anno 1684, T. C., £155; four circular second course dishes, 
Robert Salmon, 1796, £130; four two handled circular vegetable 
dishes, Paul Storr, 1806, £210; four cushion shaped entrée 
dishes, en suite, also the same maker, £125; four plain octagonal 
entrée dishes and covers, Richard Cooke, £280; The Ascot Gold 
Cup, 1901, £3,300; Queen Anne walnut cabinet, £147; suite 
Chippendale mahogany furniture, eight chairs and octagonal table, 
£756; Georgian mahogany writing desk, £252 ; Georgian winged 
cabinet, £152; George I settee, 63 inches, £231; English oak 
press cupboard, 1691, £126; William and Mary cabinet, 29 inches, 
£189; Louis XV upright secretaire, £126. 

February 18 and 26. Silver, Porcelain and Furniture, HENRY 
SPENCER & Sons: Four George II candlesticks, William Grundy, 
£114; four William IV entrée dishes and covers, London, 1830 
and 1836, £126; Charles I strawberry dish, £105 ; Rockingham 
basket, £26; pair Chelsea groups, gold anchor mark, £19; pair 
Dresden figures, £24; Dresden group, Venus and Adonis, £27; : 
Sévres vase and cover, £26; English mantel clock, £56, and a 
Dresden one, £51; a pair Grossbreitenbach vases, £30; three 
potschappel vases and covers, £55; Meissen mantel clock, £45 ; 
Vienna circular dish, £37. 

February 13 and 27. A few Stamps, Putrick & SIMPSON: 
Antigua, 1932 Tercentenary set, superb, used (Cat. £29 ts. 6d.), 
£15; Bahamas, 1930 Tercentenary set, used, S.G. 132-136 (Cat. 
£7 4s.), £5 ; Barbados, 1912 set complete to 3/- (Cat. £12 15s. 4d.), 
£7 10s.; Falkland Islands, 1898, 2/6 deep blue used copy (Cat. 
£6), £6, 1933 Centenary set to 2/6 (Cat. £13 7s. 6d.), £8; New- 
foundland 1933 Sir Humphrey Gilbert set, complete used, £7; 
Sudan, Silver Jubilee set complete, £52; India and Convention 
States 1854 to 1897, £66; Silver Jubilee set, £41. 

March 4. Furniture and Porcelains, CurisTie’s : Pair French 
candelabra, £115; pair Louis XV ormolu wall lights, £346; 
Louis XV ormolu clock, J. Baptiste Baillon, £157 ; eight Louis XV 
walnut chairs, £105, and six very similar, £115 ; pair Louis XV 
walnut bergeres, £252; suite Louis XVI giltwood furniture, £262; 
Louis XV marquetry commode, £241. 

March 10. Silver, Curistie’s : Oblong inkstand, John Parker 
and Edward Wakelin, 1771, £220; six Scottish spoons, 1575, 
maker’s mark D.B., £650; old English pattern table service, 
£240; four shaped entrée dishes, Barnard & Co., 1829, £190; 
six oval salt-cellars, Peter Desergnes, 1775, £110; four two- 
handled oval sauce tureens and covers, William Holmes, 1775» 
£125; epergne, 1773, Andrew Fogelberg, £125. 

March 11. Porcelain and Decorative Furniture, CHRISTIE'S : 
Two Adam candelabra, £346 ; five Louis XV giltwood fauteuils, 
£157; pair William Kent giltwood side tables, £157; Queen 
Anne walnut tallboy, £147; Queen Anne upright secretaire, 
£184; pair Louis XVI black lacquer commodes, £100. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


RUSSIAN ART. By Cyrit G. E. Brent. The Studio. ats. 

This work, a summary of Russia’s contribution to the arts 
of architecture, painting, metalwork, enamels and ceramics, is 
convenient as assembling materials from many and scattered 
sources. In assessing the place of Russian painting in the 
chronological and aesthetic perspectives of European art, full 
space is given to the icon, and this section is of interest since the 
two chief works on Russian icons, published in England, have 
been out of print. In the art of the icon, the painters in the 
XIIIth century developed ‘a directly thythmical quality, which 
is something quite distinctive and new”’ ; but in other arts, foreign 
influence has been dominant, and the names of many artists, 
architects and craftsmen employed—Theophanes, Falconet, 
Rostrelli, Fioraranti, Galloway, Trezzini and Cameron—witness 
to the dependence of Russia upon Western Europe. In ceramics, 
another art dependent on foreign technicians, it is too much to 
say that Russian porcelain (p. 131) is ‘“‘comparable with the 
general productions of other countries.” 
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Henry Hill & Son, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, have sent us a 
catalogue which collectors of old colour prints and pictures will 
find useful to have by them. The catalogue is well illustrated 
(four in colour) and listed under America, Military, Sporting, 
Shipping, Costume, Railways, and Miscellaneous, with descriptions 
and prices throughout. 
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